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THOUGHTS 

■ 

THE STATE OF THE COUNTRY, 



4r^ $c, 



Assuming tke freedom of apt Elector, it is hoped 
that I will' not he charged with any want of 

pUin dealing aod honest meaning, when I re- 
spectfully oftfer Wflae Aftuwadversipns on the 
Public Conduct of the Members of the British 
.Senate during their deliberations of the last. 
Session of {Parliament. The confined limits 
of a Pamphlet prevent minute details : But 
while hreirity is aimed at in describing the 
pfiowinent features of an iroportapt parlia- 
mentary aera, great care must be taken pot 
to gender things obscwe* These An?madver« 
sjons are the production of a mind aaxious for 
die honour and glory of Great Britain and Ire- 
land* The Representatives of the People have 
mw had their full scope for a display of their 
abilities in the service of the Public. The pen 
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df sin Elector, to whose constituent supremacy 
some of them are soon likely to return, 'may 
perhaps experience a kind indulgence when ex- 
ercised in the same laudable pursuit* 
London^ August 8, 1812* 

It is proposed to divide these Animadversions 
into three heads/ viz. 

1 — 1tfie. State of the Country j 

2 — The late Negotiations for a New Ministry j and 

3— The Disposition of Parties. 

# 

To contemplate with cool indifference the 
Present State of Public Affairs would argue a 
Criminal apathy. No good man can revolt e the 
subject seriously in his mind without sentiments 
of considerable alarm. At home we have lately 
had disturbances which menaced the overthrow 
of our Government ; abroad we have to contend 
with an able, an indefatigable, and an impla- 
cable enemy. His views seem unbounded. In 
his insatiable ambition, the enormous power 
which he has already attained appears oftly to 
increase his thirst and cravings for more. Strug- 
gling to lay the foundations of a towering, if not 
a durable greatness?, he despises all ordinary 
modes of action. Having previously shaped his 
course in the cabinet, he pursues it in the field 
with every moral and physical means the most 
likely to command success. He advances to his 
grand and ultimate object with a determination 



not to be appalled, with a choice of position or 
a dexterity of manoeuvre hitherto almos t invin- 
cible. England alone, by her national valour, 
by her hardihood of enterprise, by a manly diSt 
belief of the invincibility of that. very enemy, 
has deeply wounded his pride, and checked his 
career. As England * is the grand source or . 
centre from which flow the means of rendering 
more effectual this inestimable service to the 
interests of mankind, the first consideration 
which naturally presents itself, before any, 
farther reference to our external relations, is 

TH? ST^TE OP THE COUNTRY, 

The commotions in the Northern Counties, 
which in some instances have assumed the ap<* 
pearance of actual rebellion, are variously ac- 
counted for. Some are of opinion, that the whole 
discontents and disaffection ^rise from the non- 
employment of thousands, m consequence of the 
stagnation of trade ; others attribute them to the 
scarcity of provisions and money; while another 
set of men, arrogating to themselves 4 sounder 
judgment and a keener penetration, maint^q, that 
Bonaparte and his Ministers are the adders and 
abettors of this conspiracy, as they $re pleased 
to term it, The two first caijses assigned may 
with grea|; propriety be reduced into one ; for a$ 
a stagnatiqn of trade will naturally, for some 
tiqje at least, render to mechanics and % he poorer, 
classes; of society f bp means of obtaining the 



itecessaries of life more difficult, tlM scarcity erf 
provisions is ea'gerly advanced as an argument 
it* support at these disturbances. The Order* 
Of Council, htm evef , having been re*cind*d, and 
the poorer classes recalled to resume their la- 
bours in the various' manufacture in wfkteh 
they have usually been employed, the supposed 
cause of these serious discontents has in sdme de- 
gree been removed. The industrious wdffc man 
tfill easily be restored to all his fotmtf advanta- 
ges; and what was lately called Scarcity 1 will be 
j ustly attributed to a temporary embarassment, 
arising from the unavoidable pressure of the 
times r This happy change has already been 
experienced it! the t6Wn of Nottingham, the 
Mother of the ftiots. 

~ But we hate no dopbt that some of the insur- 
gents having involved themselves, as they must 
now understand, in acts of sedition and treason, 
robbery aitd murder, conclude that they hare 
forfeited that protection and those rights and 
privileges Which they etijoyed in common with 
*their fellow-subjects. Tremblingly alive tb the 
just punishment of their indiscretions or crimes, 
f hey may continue for some shwt time to thwart 
the measures of Government, Such puny efforts, 
however, will soon be overwhelmed by the. arm 
df power* The unfortunate men who have 
already attoned for their crimes, ought to have 
Served as a certain but melancholy lesson of the 
ultimate effects of perseverance against the law* 



and institutions of the country. A Gottf tll&tftt 
that cannot maintain its authority is not entitled 
to the support of 1 the people. Oer present 
Government had proved, notwithstanding many 
untoward circumstances, so far at least as re- 
gards efforts for the suppression of the distur- 
bances, that it itell deserves the confidence of 
the nation. The unexpected and diabolical 
assassination of Mr. Per ceral-*-the political con- 
fusion resulting from strch an event— the sbspeh-* 
sion, in some degree, of the functions of Govern* 
itoent-«all contributed to produce that dilemma 
and alarm which seemed prejudicial to the state 
Of public aflfiairs. But as soon as Lord LivfiitPOoi/s 
Administration was confirmed by the Paincb 
RfedEffT, Ministers entered upon their official 
duties with a ten}, a vigilance, and an activity, 
by which they obtained the approbation not 
only of Parliament, bnt of the country at large. 
Although the Bill lately passed may ultimately 
Operate the re- establishment of peace and order ? 
yet a PROCLAMATION for a GENERAL AM- 
NESTY or PARDON— with the exception of a 
lew of the most criminal leaders— -wonld be the 
means of producing much sooner the happy an$ 
desirable effect. Numbers of infatuated and 
misguided men, whose offences m*y as yet be 
tanked among pptty misdemeanours, vyonld im- 
mediately embrace the liberal offers held out in 
the Royal Proclamation, and very gladly re- 
turn to peace and social order, A merciful 
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measure of. this kind would be highly honour- 
able to Government, afford the greatest plea- 
sure and satisfaction to the Public, and be more 
effectual and more speedy in putting down the 
disturbances, than any act of Parliament kept 
alive merely by the spirit of coercion. It would, 
besides, give a laudable degree of popularity to 
Ministers, by shewing that they prefer the culti- 
vation of internal peace by acts of humanity, 
rather than enforce their authority by Cc a vigour 
beyond the law." 

No delusion is greater than the belief that the 
destruction of machinery will increase the quan- 
tity of provisions, or render bread cheap. To 
inflame the minds of the people, so as to pro- 
duce a conflict of passions hostile to their em- 
ployers or superiors, is at all times dangerous to 
the State, A constitution such a$ we possess, 
when seriously threatened by the spirit of re* 
volt, demands every effort for its defence. It 
has been suggested, that the late disturbers 
of public tranquillity were guided and bot«, 
tomed in their proceedings by political ad- 
visers of acknowledged reputation. No idea, 
however, seems more fallacious; Nay, some Gen? 
tlemen have even gone farther: Their appre-r 
hensions and fears have induced thejn to in? 
sinuate, that if they were not aided $md abetted 
by the enemies of Government at home, they 
must certainly derive their encouragement to 
rebellion from our enemies abroad. Their petty 
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tohtributiotis of twopence a week towards * 
fund, is a strong and an incontrovertible proof 
that they had no political connection of any 
respectability \ not that.it is meant by these 
assertions to maintain* that many of our, ene- 
mies both at home and abroad would not have 
rejoiced at the success of the rioters. All poli- 
tical antipathies to Government are secretly in- 
dulged by the opposite party at the commence- 
ment of any serious riots or commotions ; and 
therefore, although they dare not openly avow 
themselves for the cause of, the malcontents, yet 
they heartily wish them just as much success 
as Will paralise Government, or eject their rivals 
from power. . The : Opposition never can wish 
revolter* against lawful- authority any greater 

t * 

success, because a total overthrow of Govenv- 
ment would destroy all their hopes and wishes. 
With regard to a branch of the present Opposi-* 
tion known by the name of the Burdettites, no- 
thing has yet transpired which can in any man- 
ner implicate even their conduct. But the tear 
of sympathy shed in Parliament, the bitter in- 
vectives against Ministers, the wit and ridicule' 
needlessly wasted in attempting to divert Admi- 
nistration from their duty by the suppression of 
the riots, are too fresh in the memories of the 
most inattentive observers to require particular 
notice in this publication, The whole phalanx 
of Opposition have used their utmost endeavours 
to mitigate those outrages which have lately con- 
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Vilified the disturbed districts, and frightened 
part of the nation from its propriety, The 
leaders have shewn a fellow-feeling for thj? 
rioters ; and Messrs, Wbitbread and Bprdett, by 
their Culminations in Parliament, have rivalled 
each other on this memorable ocd^ipru It hae 
^ven been shrewdly surmised, that had not those 
rioters been greatly encouraged by their advOr 
tates in the House of Commons, they Would havp 
sootier yielded to the operations of reason and 

« 

lawful authority. 

The disgraceful extremes to which the present 
disturbances have arrived; seem, according U> 
other opinions, not to have originated in any 
steady or preconcerted plan. It is true that 
history, notwithstanding important changes of 
men and manners, frequently presents similar 
effects from similar Causes \ and th&t great and 
alarming enormities have often arisen from 
fcauses originally of little or no interest. The 
butrages in the Northern Counties had not at 
their commencement that grave and serious 
hspect which might have served to indicate mis- 
fefrievous consequences. The first acts of violence 
of a few frame-breakers promised neither extent 
bf duration nor excess of crime. Moderate men, 
remote from these commotions, believed, that 
a reconciliation would of course soon be effected ; 
that the rioters, fearful of their continued resist- 
ance to the laws of the land, would gladly re- 
turn to the paths of peace ; and that there would 
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be no occasion for any extra aid to the civil 
power. But the disturbances in their progress 
unhappily assumed a character which at first 
they did not bear. It was a military character 
and of a hostile and a formidable description to 
a regular government. On this part of the sub* 
ject Lord Castlereagh gave a very clear statement 
of facts. Certain persons having united, in the 
first instance, without any intention of carrying 
their proceedings to the lengths to which they had 
been conducted, had, from making war on their 
masters and machinery, felt their own power. 
Resolved to use what they had obtained so un- 
expectedly, they" at last put themselves in a. 
military array of so serious a nature, so malig- 

4 

nant and so marked by conduct and delibera- 
tion, that Government, as his Lordship very , 
properly remarked, would have been culpable 
any longer to forbear calling the attention of 
Parliament to a subject of such vast importance. 
The insurgents assembled sometimes in the day 
sometimes in the night time, with blackened 
faces, and armed with various weapons* Al- 
though the destruction of machinery alone was 
their original motive of action, yet in the ex- 
pansion of the disturbances another object seems 
to have arisen, by far the most formidable to the 
public tranquillity * " It appeared (says the 
Report of the, Committee) that large bodies of 
men traversed the disturbed districts, looking 
for fire-arms; and it was' now material to say, 

C ' * 
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that all the arms in the neighbourhood of Hud- 
dersfield had been obtained by them. They 
appeared also, (continues the Report) not to have 
been actuated by any sudden impulse, but the 
whole of their proceedings bore the features of 
an organized system, and a regular result from 
established causes !" 

But the Gentlemen of Opposition, to their 
praise be it said, act with great uniformity of 
resistance to the measures of Government, and 
therefore treat the whole contents of this' very 
interesting Report as a thing totally unworthy 
of serious consideration* Pretending that it is 
a detail of circumstances common to every tu- 
mult or riot, they affect to ridicule its displayed 
importance and swelled magnitude — looking 
tipon it as the Minister's production, although 
sanctioned by the Committees Mr^ Whitbread 
has sneered the subject-matter into contemptible 
insignificance ; and all the Opposition Wits — by 
a brisk fire from their Squib and Cracker Bat- 
teries — have endeavoured to reduce both . it and 
its Ministerial Authors to a perfect Cinder ! 

Impartial men will readily admit, that had not 
the diabolical genius of successful riot soon 

4 

stretched its pestiferous steps to the very verge 
of rebellion — had no TObberies and murders been 
openly and daringly committed"-had there been 
no audacious violation of those laws which 
bind man and man together in links or bonds 
which serve for mutual protection— the 
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of Parliament might have been deemed inexpe* 
dient, and Mr. Whitbread might have stood oq 
fair and high ground, when he described the dis-» 
turbances as too contemptible and insignificant 
<;o require the overawing controul of a new Ac$ 
of Parliament. Lord Castlereagh, however, 
brought forward, among a variety of other 
instances, one stubborn fact, which alone was; 
sufficient to put an host of Mr r Whitbread's 
vague suppositions, and idle declamations com* 
pletejy to the route :-r*-Early in the progress 
of the disturbances, a very large military forc^ 
was sent down to quell them, It was so great, 
that it had been thought sufficient at Jea$t 
to protect the inhabitants , from any danger* 
pus consequences. Those, however, who had 
formed such an opinion very soon fouqd them-* 
selves in a serious errotf. The proceedings 
which had taken place on the part of the rioters 
were at last of such a nature apd description, 
that '* the whole Army of the British Empire 
(according to the Newspaper Reports, says his 
Lordship) could not afford protection and safety 
to the King's faithful subjects in the disturbed 
districts, as the law at present stovd!" Tumul- 
tuary meetings had ensued, not merely at night 
but in the day time, About seven hundred 
persons had assembed on Sunday during divine 
service, between one and two q'clock, for the 
nvowed purpose of training themselves tp the 
use of arms, The Magistrates interpQsed ; the 
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Riot Act was read; but as the insurgents could 
not be dispersed till the lapse of an hour, they 
had of course sufficient time to accomplish all 
the purposes of their meeting, as they did not 
then assemble with an intention to, commit acts 
of violence. His Lordship, therefore, judiciously 
proposed, that the Magistrates, in such cases, 
should have the power to disperse a tumultuous 
body, and make any of those who did not dis- 
perse liable to punishment, whether the excesses 
were by night or by day. The Magistrates were 
also to be empowered not only to arrest any 
such offenders, but also to hold them to bail at 
the Quarter Sessions for a misdemeanour ; and 
to these additional powers are likewise* super- 
added a concurrent jurisdiction with the other 
Magistrates of the disturbed counties.^r-From 
these pointed and interesting particulars, no 
man who is free from the prejudice and passion 
of party, will attempt for a moment to refuse 
his assent to that necessary invigoration of the 
arm of the Magistrate, which may ensure pro- 
tection not only to the peaceable inhabitants, 
but also promise a speedy extinguishment of . 
that spirit of revolt and disorder which menaces x 
greater convulsions and more alarming mis- 
chiefs. 

By the diabolical administration of unlawful 
oat lis, such a system of terror had been esta- 
blished as put all Magistrates and their author 
rities at defiance. From the invincible effects 
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of the unlawful oaths, the arm of the Magistrate 
was not only checked and suspended, but render- 
ed impotent- and useless when directed according 
to the usual sources of intelligence. N That sys- 
tem of terror — the threats of assassination and 
burning of houses— the fear of falling victims 
to the revenge of the infuriated insurgents at 
some future period — had * operated most power* 
fully on the minds of many of the peaceable in* 
habitants, and prevented them from affording 
to the Magistrate that aid which he naturally 
expected. If the latter experienced such vexa- 
tions and disappointments in the discbarge of 
his duty among the former as to find all chan- 
nels of communication phoaked up, or the infor- 
mant's tongue stifled, the unlawful oaths which 
had been taken by the insurgents served but to 
heighten his official embarrassments. Thus 
deprived of his comiqon sources, he could not 
obtain information upon oath against any in- 
dividual concerned in the disturbances ; and was 
at once deprived of the means of executing the 
laws €18 they now stand. What were Minister! 
therefore to do ? To hesitate any longer on an ap- 
plication to Parliament, would be to leave the 
peaceable inhabitants of the disturbed districts 
totally at the mercy of the rioters. Had they 
suffered the smallest delay at such a moment of 
urgency and danger, they would have deserved 
an immediate impeachment for betraying the 
trust reposed in them by the public* Although 
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Ministers have not evinoed any disposition to 
outrun the necessity of the case,' yet they have 
not blinked the question; tbey have met it 
fairly and manfully in all its bearings ; and, in 
this instance at least, their conduct has been, so 
irreproachable, that men of wisdom and dif^ore- 
tion, from a due consideration of all concurring 
circumstances, make no scruple to declare, that 
tHey would { have been better pleased had Go* 
vernment hy the additional laws been entrust- 
ed with larger, powers. This proves at least 
to penetrating ip$n, jealous of 'their liberties 
when actually endangered, that the new Act ap- 
pears not stretched beyond that extreme neces- 
sity which the convulsed state of the disturbed 
futilities so imperiously demands. 

It is fortunate for, ^society, that the few 
efforts of rioters against (frav^rnment since our 
Revolution have been projected and guided 
by men weak, both ki courage and capacity, or 
bedizzened and coqfounded with the sudden and 
unexpected attainment of an authority para* 
mount to the law J of the land. It would be 
needless to enter into a mintage detail of the few 
attempts worthy of nqtioe, Thfe riots x of 1780, 
being the most recent, may seyve to confirm the 
truth of the assertion. Lord George Gordon, 
Jbe leader of that mob, had |jo idea when he ori- 
ginally assembled the multitude, that their pro* 
ceedings would ever arrive at such ah extraordi* 
pary degree of public influence and authority* 
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The abominable and wicked outrages which in- 
stantly burst forth seemed in appearance as if all 
Hell were let loose to form a conspiracy-*— a Grand 
Coalition — a Death- Dance — with the Human Fu- 
ries already in actioh against the Altar, against 
the Throne, against, in short, all wise Institu- 
tions and Civil Order. At that critical moment, 
Lord George Gordon, although otherwise a brave 
man, betrayed his, apprehensions and fears, 
Paralised and confounded by his sudden and 
unexpected elevation and authority, he became 
so giddy, so intoxicated, with his wonderful in- 
fluence over the multitudinous rabble, that, un- 
able to bear it, he sunk under the immense 
weight of his own power. The functions of 
Government had time to recover from the me- 
morable paroxism ; and the wisdom and vi- 
gilance of those entrusted with the direction of 
public affairs have ever since prevented the me- 
tropolis from becoming the sacrifice of a lawless 
mob. 

It is much more easy to raise than to ex tin* 
guish the fury of a popular ferment. It may bef 
presumed, that, like George Gordon, those who in 
the present instance were originally instrumental 
in wickedly spreading the flame of discord, in ex- 
citing and fomenting the tumults of the Northern 
Counties, had no idea, that; at the commence- 
ment of their savage operations, they were ra- 
pidly precipitating themselves to the very verge 
of treason* They entertained no apprehensions 
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that what they thought a 'fair beginning would 
entail upon its supporters so foul an end. In 
the necessary progress of human affairs, a great 
and unlooked-for success of operation stimulate* 
to greater enterprises. The present insurgents 
.were astonished and amazed at the influence which 
.they had achieved within the circle of -their pre- 
sumed power. From frame-breaking they be- 
gan to aim at some system which in the mad- 
ness of their ambition— for even frame-breakers 
have ambition — they fondly hoped would tend 
to more solid advantages. Like mariners des- 
perate on the ocean, they attempted, after losing 
their compass and reckoning, to persevere in 
their voyage. They knew not what course to 
take ; but as in extreme cases the boldest are 
generally the quickest and the most ingenious 
in expedients, they resolved to amend their for- 
tunes by turning Political Buccaneers. To drop 
the figure, it may on every rational principle be 
truly affirmed, that the insurgents themselve* 
were totally confounded at their easy attain- 
ment of such wide-extending influence. Scorn- 
ing, however, to imitate the pusillanimity, but 
perhaps prudence, of Richard Cromwell, the 
son of the Usurper— -(who, on the death of his 
regicide father, refused tp avail himself of his 
crimes, relinquished all claims to regal autho- 
rity, and was contented to relapse into retire- 
ment and obscurity)— the rioters resolved to at- 
tempt such arrangements as might promise their 
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tisatpaticins some degree of Useful duration. 
Hence arose at once some semblance of, orga- 
nized functionaries ; and those short-lived dic- 
tators* the dupes of their own wicked imagina- 
tions* soon appeared lost in the clouds, before 
it was ascertained that they had reached the 
summit of that very dunghill from whose vile 
base they had reptile-like endeavoured to ascend. 
For those scenes of tumult and clamour, for 
those audacious and troublesome movements, 
for that perfidious and' treasonable use of fire- 
arms* which have bid defiance to all lawful au- 
thority* the local Magistrates have hitherto not 
been to blame* Hearts susceptible of huma- 
nity are the characteristic qualities of English- 
men ; and if, in the exercise of their powers, 
the Magistrates at first countenanced that kind 
of lenity which seemed to them compatible with* 
the quiet of society, the gratification of bene- 
volence, the dignity and safety, of the State, 
they deserve praise, not censure. They very * 
properly conceived* that the continuance of 
such a contest would be extremely precarious 
to the daring insurgents ; and that any portion 
of success, however small, would ultimately 
bring down upon their guilty heads inevitable 
ruin. 

But when reflecting on the nature of these 
disturbances, and the apparent policy of the 
actors in the violent outrages, some kind of 
plan or system seems soon to have been in their 

D 
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view, although the commencement of thcfir move- 
ments wa? professedly for a, different object- 
Their eager. search for fire-arms— their ransack-: 
ing them from every house and every quarter of 

theilr search-— their frequent preference of fire- 
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arms to monies — their establishing a regular 
muster-roll— their initiation of training in mi- ' 
litary order — indeed all their various evolutions 
and manoeuvres, indicate some plan or system as 
yet not fully matured* When, however, these 
commotions were not only attended with the de- 
struction of machinery and houses, but even 
with robberies and murders, it was certainly 
time for Government to adopt some strong mea- 
sure. If there be any blame attributable to the 
servants of the Crown, it cannot be on account 
of too hasty a conduct in the suppression of 
the disturbances : Government may be censured 
for having been too slow and too lenient on the 
occasion ; they may be charged with a culpable 
negligence ; but they cannot be reproached for a 
criminal precipitancy. They have erred, therefore, 
cm the safe side ; and this truth cannot be denied 
even by those, who spoke in Parliament in miti- 
gation of the crimes of the rioters* Messrs. 
Whitbread and Burdett, who, in sympathy and 
sorrow, drew affecting pictures of human frail- 
ties, and who consequently, in alluding to the 
riots or commotions, thus far befriended . those 
who had raised their hands against the State, 
will not surely refuse to Government their ho- 
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nourable tribute of praise for great lenity in tjie 
x exercise of their power. There may, indeed, 
exist, certain evil-disposed persons, who, not 
contented with the excesses which have already 
been committed, may lament that the spirit of 
discontent* and hostility had not reached the 
. acme of open rebellion, when there would be 
some chance of a revolution, some chance of a 
radical reform. But those who know the ho* 
nourable Baronet's associates, those who recol* 
lect his intimacy with Despard— tthose who have 
heard and witnessed his conduct in times of po~ 
pular tumult and danger— cannot for a moment 
believe that these insinuations have the smallest 
reference to his pure and unstained politics* Be 
the truth of these observations, however, as it 
may, the country at large may derive from the 
Report of the Committee this particular conso* 
lation, that no connection had been formed be* 
t ween the Insurgents and any persons of au- 
thority either within or without these realms. 
What plans or connections might have been in 
contemplation on the prospect of success, can-* 
not at this time be easily developed or defined. 
It is sufficient to know, and tofknow from inr 
disputable authority, that no such connection 
can be traced. But Ministers, the .authorised 
Guardians of the Public, will not, it is hoped, 
relax from their laudable vigilance ; and the 
more easily they can put down all those con» 
cemed in such disgraceful and dangerous 
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proceedings the more will they be entitled to the 
thanks of all friends to social order, If the 
PROCLAMATION for an AMNESTY— with 
the few exceptions requisite— were adopted, all 
ranks would rejoice to learn, that the misled 
rioters, with hearts overflowing With gratitude, 
had gladly come in to accept the ROYAL PAR- 
DON. It is presumed that it might now be of- 
fered with every degree of public safety. But 
when the State is in real danger,, timid clemency 
would be a criminal violation of public trust. 
If real danger do not produce serious apprehen- 
sions, it ought at least to produce every effort of 
the most jealous .circumspection. Let us rest 
assured, that the result of good intentions only, 
in the management of State Affairs, will 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred end in the 
bitter effects of a feeble and short-sighted po- 
licy* 

-Mr. Wilberforce, whose independence, ho- 
nour, and patriotism, no man can with any de- 
gree of propriety challenge, has drawn an alarm- 
ing and melancholy picture not only of York- 
shire, which he represents, but of ajl the other 
disturbed counties. The authority of this gen- 
tlemen ought to cai^ry considerable weight, espe- 
cially so far as regards the county to which he 
more immediately belongs. In answer to Mr. 
Whitbread, who, in discussing the merits of 
the new bill, had treated the whole with much 
levity and ridicule, affirming that npne of the 
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disturbances were superior to the powers of the •/ 
Magistrates when actively and properly directed, 

Mr. Wilberforce was sorry, to remark, that 

* 

u His Honourable Friend (Mr. Whitbread) seemed \o 
consider the increase of those disturbances to be owing 
principally to the supineness of the Magistracy in those 
districts. When we sat (says Mr. Wilberforce) at our 
ease in this House, talking of disturbances which we did 
not see, and dangers which we did not share, it was natu- 
ral rather to under-rate them — 

' They laugh at scars who never felt a wound H 

Those, however, who resided in those districts, naturally 
saw and felt the evils in a stronger light, and could not be 
fairly charged with unfounded fear, or with supineness. 
It had been most distinctly stated by the Magistrates, as 
the Noble Lord (Castlereagh) had already noticed, that 
from the system which was pursued, they could hot obtain 
information upon oath against any individual concerned in 
those transactions ; and that therefore they had no means 
pf executing the laws as they how stand!" 

This is a cornplete confirmation of Lord Cas- 
tlereagh's assertion, which is corroborated also 
by the Report q£ the Co$mri|ttee.— Can any cir- 
cumstances be, more distressing or alarming than 
such a state of the country ? Was there, in si*gh 
perturbed scenes, any certain protection to the 
peaceable inhabitants? No. From whom then 
were they to solicit aid? From Parliament, that 
constitutional bulwark which is alwayfc able 
and. willing, in such . pressing emergencies, to 
give the desired aid ; to that Parliament who, 
by the immediate dispensation of its additional 
powers, will prove themselves th^e faithful repre- 
sentatives of the people; to that Parliament 
jvhose duty it is, by the immediate application 
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of some effectual remedy, to prevent the spirit 
of insurrection from spreading the fury of its 
flames. 

After farther depicting the calamitous state of 
the disturbed counties-'— after referring to thd 
late unhappy rebellion in Ireland, to which, 
from the best information, he wa£ sorry to say, 
the present insurrections bore not (jnly the 
strictest similarity, but that the insurgents seem 
prepared to run the same career — after patheti- 
cally describing the dreadful* progress and re* 
vulsive horrors of civil war, when family was 
armed against family, and village against vil* 
lage^-Mr, Wilb^tforce declared it to be his con* 
^firmed' opinion, that M these disturbances had not 
been produced entirely by commercial and manu- 
factoring distress !" To what other cause, it may 
be asked, were they to be* attributed? Listen, 
gentle reader, to what Mt. Wiiberforce* Member 
for the County of York, one of the most con* 
vWked of the disturbed . counties, attributes th* 
chief teause of the unhappy disturbances \<—* 

<c He felt' properly convinced (continued Mr. Wilber* 
force in answer to Mr. Whitbread> that it vms from po* x 
utiqal causes, and not merely from 'Commercial dis« 
tress, or the liigh price of provisions, that these evils 
originated.- If he could believe they arose from tem« 
porary causes, he should think them much less serious. 
Undoubtedly the circumstances of, the timts, the high 
price of provisions, and the wp,nt of employment, aggrp* 
vatccj those evils considerably. Circumstances of thi$ 
kind were the rank soil and climate the most congenial to 
their growth ; — but it was to political causes they 
o\yEp their origin ! It was by mischievous publi* 
cations, industriously disseminated among them y that 
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they b*:;ame alienated from the Government under which 
they lived ! It v&s T>y these means that their minds were 
turned from the habits of peaceful industry, and that they, 
became mischiefs to the state, and miserable to theni* 
selves ! ! I" ' < 

This is a most serious and alarming assertion 
*— if founded in Jtruth. But the Author of these 
Animadversions hopes and trusts, that Mr. Wil- 
berforce, in the warmth of debate, in the hurry 
of expressing his just detestation of the proceed* 
ings of the insurgents, has inadvertently suffered 
himself to be carried beyond the limits of well* 
founded allegation. Publications of the malig- 
nant nature thus described could not be circu- 
lated without some name or authority. It was 
therefore the duty of the Magistrate, on the first 
appearance of such publications,' to take the 
necessary steps to counteract their poisonous 
effects* The laws point put the various modes 
of detecting, suppressing, and even punishing—* 
if requisite— -any one for the circulation of libels 
against the peace of society, or the safety of the 
State. The rigid interference of such powers, it k 
presumed, Mr. Wilberforce himself would very 
seldom recommend. The wisest and best of 
men have not hesitated to declare, that it was 
much better to bear in some degree the partial 
abuse or partial evils of' the Press, than to stifle 
or destroy the general effects of so great a bless- 
ing This was the avowed opinion of some of 
the most enlightened men who have ever lived ; 
and therefore, although it has lately, perhaps, 
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Wen too much the custom or fashion to prosecute 
-—and even to persecute— for such things as have 
been termed libels— it is certainly a custom of 
fashion much more commendable in the breach 
than the observance. It is by no means insinuated, 
that gross and scandalous libels ought not to be 
punished ; such libels ' as tend to unhinge ami- 
destroy the links or bonds of society ; such libqp 
as disturb the public peace* and inflame the 
passions of the people agaijist the lawful autho-* ; 
rities; such libels, in short, as by encouraging 
plans of uproar and confusion, by the debase 4 
ment of the higher ranks and the elevation of 
the lower orders, by an active resistance to the 
measures of Government, with open declarations 
in favour of its total and speedy subversion—* 
such libels as these demand the pains and pe- 
nalties of the law : And if the contents of the 
political publications alluded to by Mr Wilbetf- 
force bear such a colouring, or warrant such a 
description, the Magistrates of the disturbed 
districts, by suffering the dissemination of such 
infectious and dangerous libels, deserve the 
severest reprehension. 

But it is shrewdly suspected that thti politi- 
cal publications in the worthy Member's eye 
kre the party newspapers; those -well-known 
vehicles of prejudice and discontent those ac- 
tive instruments and trumpeters of sedition* 
or treason, or both ; those Country Members, 
or Country Delegates, from the Party to the 
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Pedpie;. those projectors, inventors^ and direc- 
tor**, " of new-fangled operative principles in 
politics and .religion— --by which men are to be- 
come better by first being worse* by* which 
the overthrow of the Constitution, and the de- 
struction of the Government, are proved to be 
the salvation of both) By this- new mode of 
reasoning mere cyphers may be demonstrated 
far more Useful than units, although the former 
cannot stand in an arithmetical sentence with* 
out the latter. By this pew mode of reasoning, 
shadows become, substances— the cyphers being 
placed in the ,frqat», and the units following ' in 
the rear-rthje. violation of order becomes the re- 
preseotati\£ or outline of the disorder and con- 
fusion i#to which thq; Frenchified Government 
of the insurgents would precipitate thQ human 

raw*. . ••./!.,.',.*' 

And why was Mr* Wilberforce so delicate on 
the occasion? Why .did he mince ,th^[ matter ? 
Why did he not speak o*t? •, Why were we ; oiot 
at once presented with the offence and fhe of- 
fenders, as the Honourable Gentleman seemed 
to indicate that he fully knew both ? This de- 
licacy of conduct, this shyness of particulars, 
this coquetry of charge and cpi^ntercharge^ 
arose, perhaps, from a kind and placable dis- 
position to his Brother-Member for the County 
of York!, The Noble Family have vehicles of all 
descriptions in their suit; vehicles of all de- 
scriptions honoured with their illustrious names ; 



And why not Newspapers qb well as Stage Coaches* 
DUng Carts, or Coal Barges? But the Noble 
Lord is not singular in his taste or ambition* 
Several Members of Opposition, distinguished 
for their rank and fortune, have also their 
agnomens and their cognomens described by ve* 
hides of their respective counties* And why 
not have the Titles of Newspapers adorned also with 
their precious names ? But all the Chiefs take a 
particular interest in certain Newspapers of their 
respective counties ; and whether allowed to usfe 
their names or authorities, the influence of such 
Prints is reckoned by the Party >■ far greater— in 
their particular circle or district— than the in- 
fluence of a dozen or twenty Members in the 
House of Commons— with the exception of the 
numbers on a division, and wit h the exception of 
those who sometimes waste their lungs and ex* 
haust their brains by making speeches in sup- 
port of the Modern Whigs. The Party Nfcws* , 
papers are plants of a new growth in the coUn* 
try ! They are carefully cultivated* anfi thrive 
tolerably^ whether viewed in the fermented 
soil of Democracy, the gentle risings of Oppo- 
sition, or the cankered clay of In^r^eCtion 1 
These were the " political puplicatjons n 
to which Mr* Wilberforoe alluded ; these 
were ** the mischievous publications industti* 

s 

ously disseminated among the people ± by whieh 
they became alienated from the Government unde¥ 
which they Hved<" Disseminated among the pee* 
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pie! Yes, forsooth, disseminated or sown among 
them with such industry, and in such a manner, 
as they very soon grew and sprung up armed 
r&ea ! Mr. Wilberforce, therefore, was laudably 
prudent in avoiding the particulars of such 
publications, and also laudably prudent in 
St voiding the exposure of naiqes and con* 
nections, In traversing the post-roads, on the 
urgency of an election, the worthy Member 
might perhaps be necessitated to, become a pa*r 
senger in one pf these vehicles-***' The Rocking* 
kam" for instance-~and whether in the outside 
pr inside, in the dickey or in the basket, the 
Coachman, by learning that the Honourable 
Gentleman had been particularly adverse to the 
Party, by exposing their unconstitutional means* 
fnight, in the height of his spleen, overturn the 
vehicld, and thus endanger the valuable life of 
a true patriot and an honest ipan. 

In the feve'r of Opposition Politics, an nnK 
form negative to the measures of Government is 
an essential part of their creed. Mr. Whit* 
bread, Sir Francis. Burdett, and the whole tribe <*f 
declaimers against the New Bill for the Suppress 
sion of the Riots, have strenuously maintained, 
that the disturbances had not reached that height 
of fear and alarm so as to render the act neces* 
sary. It is to be hoped that before this time they 
feave seen their error, The distracted state 0/ 
the unhappy districts most imperiously conti* 
aims t^denumd an immediate relief. Sp far the 
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bill is absolutely requisite. Should any of these; 
Gentlemen, however, in opposition to stubborn 
facts and incontrovertible arguments, obstinately 
persist in maintaining the rectitude of their 
opinions/ let them take a glance or a cursory 
View of the Report presented to the House of 
Lords from their Secret Committee. It contains 
a very clear and a very circumstantial detail of 
such shocking particulars as may serve to re- 
move the doubts of the greatest incredulity. It 
is a valuable and an interesting sketch or brief 
history of these disgraceful transactions. For an 
elucidation of the subject, here follows an Ab- 
stract of that Report: — 

The disturbances commenced in the town of plotting* 
ham in November last, by the destruction of a great num- 
ber qf newly i invented stocking-frames, by parties of mo* 
principally stocking-weavers. Early in December, the 
outrages had extended into Dieibyshire and Leicestershire, 
Other adjacent counties also were. soon in a disturbed state; 
and Cheshire^ and Lancashire, and Yorkshire, followed 
the shocking examples. The insurgents continued their 
operations, with various success, both: by arming and 
plundering, by bqrjiing qf houses and by murder, in de- 
fiance of the civil and military powers. In April and 
May, they committed many abominable outrages; and 
were active by night as by {lay, < At Huddersfield (York- 
shire) they had destroyed many mills, and fired at and 
killed Mr. Horsfall, a respectable merchant and mill- 
owner. Two thousand pounds were offered ip yain.fof 
the discovery . of any of the murderers J No 'menaces or 
rewards can induce the insurgents to betray their compa* , 
nions. A body of armed mep, amounting to between 
two and three hundred, attacked on the 18th of April, a 
valuable mill belonging to Mr. Cartwright, at Levereedge, 
in the neighbourhood of the Moors dividing Lancashire, 
and Yorkshire. Mr. Cartwright, with tfcree of his men 
and five soldiers, defended the mill with- such cdorajap as 
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ie foTce the assailants to retire. Two were left oh the spot 
desperately wounded, arid were secured, but died of their 
wounds. Colonel Campbell, who commands the troops 
at Leeds, was shot at in the night of the 8th of May, by 
two men, who discharged their pieces at him within the 
distance of twenty yards ; and immediately after a third 
shot was fired, directed towards the room usually occupied 
by Colonel Campbell and his family ! At Horbury, near 
Wakefield, valuable mills were attacked and destroyed on 
the 9th of April, by an armed body supposed to consist 
of .three hundred men. " The men who committed the 
outrage were seen on the road between Wakefield and Hor* 
bury marching in regular sections, preceded by a mounted 
parti/ with drawn swords, and followed by the same num- 
ber of men as a rear guard! ! /" At Sheffield, the store- 
house of arms of the Local Militia was surprise^ in the 
month of May ; a large portion of the arms were destroyed, 
$nd many taken away ! ! ! " In consequence of these out- 
rages (at Wakefield), the Vice-Lieutenant of the West 
Riding, the Deputy-Lieutenant, and Magistrates, assem- 
Wed at Wakefield on the 1 1th of June, and came to a 
Resolution, 'That the most alarming consequences were 
tp be apprehended from the nightly depredations which 
were committed by bodies of armed men V At the same 
time (says the Report) this remarkable circumstance was 
stated, that among one hundred depositions taken by the . 
Magistrates of the facts of robberies committed, there was 
only one as to the perpetrator of the crime 1 ! !" The Com- 
mittee farther state, " that the views of some of the per- 
sons engaged in these proceedings have extended to 
revolutionary measures of the most dangerous descrip- 
tion !! /" Again— 4 * Tfreir proceedings (says the Report) 
manifest a degree of caution and organization which 
appears to flow from the direction of some persons under 
whose influence they act;~*-but it is the opinion of a per* 
9on, whose situation gives him gre^t opportunities pi in- 
formation, that their Leaders, although they may possess 
considerable influence, are still of the lowest* orders / men 
of desperate fortunes, who have taken advantage of the 
pressure of the moment to work upon the inferior class, 
through the medium of the Associations in the manufac* 
turing parts of the country. — The general persuasion of 
the persons enjraged in these transactions appear, however, 
to be, that all the Societies in the country are directed iu 
their motions by a "Sp cret Committee, aiu| that this Secret 
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Committee is therefore f he great mover of the whole ma* 
chine; and it is established by t^e various informations to 
-which the Committee has before alluded, that Societies 
are formed in different parts of the country; that these So* 
cieties are governed by their respective Secret Committees ; 
that Delegates are continually dispatched from one place- 
to another, lor the purpose of concerting their plana ; and 
that Secret Signs are arranged, by which the persons ei*. 
caged in these conspiracies are known to each other. Tie 
form of the Oath or Engagement administered to those *ha 
are enlisted in these Societies also refers expressly to the 
existence of such Secret Committees*" 

The Oath appears to have been administered to * con* 
siderabie extent. It is of itself of so atrocious a nature, 
that the Committee have thought it right to insert the 
Form, as it appears in one of thos$ copies 



" J, A* B. of my own voluntary t$8t y da declare an<$ 
solepmly swear , that I never will reveat fa any person 

m 

or persons under the canopy of heavett, the nwnes of the 
persons who compose this Secret Committee, their pro* 
ceedings 9 meeting, places af abode, dress % features^ com 
nectionsy or any thing eke thai might lead to a. discovery 
of the same either by word or deed, or sign y under the 
penalty of being sent out of the world by the first brother 
who shall meet the, and my name and character blotted out 
of existence,, and never to be remembered but with contempt 
and abhorrence : And J farther now do swear y that I wUt 
use my best endeavours to punish by death any traitor* 
or traitors , should any rise up amongst us % wherever I cati 
find him or them ; and though he should fly to, thf verg$ of 
nature, I will pursue him with increasing vengeance. Soi, 
help me God, and bless me to keep this ofAh w$olqblf! xt 

The Military Organization carried on by persons 
engaged in these Societies has also, (continues our Ab* 
atract) proceeded to an alarming length ; they assemble, in 
large numbers by night upon heaths or commons, which 
3?e numerous and extensive in some of the districts when; 
the disturbances have been most serious. Soassemhled* 
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|r they take the usual military precautions of Parole? ft&| 

Countersigns — their Muster-Roils are called by nuraberjs 
hot by names — they are directed by Leaders in disguise— 1 -, 
they use Signals by rockets or blue lights, by which they 
communicate intelligence to thejr parties !— The money 
obtained by contribution or plunder answers the purpose 
of support ; and in most parts of the disturbed districts 
the inhabitants are under the constant fear and controul of 
the insurgents, and the little peace which they enjoy arises 
from the accidental or temporary protection of the mill* 
tary force* The Committee, f* lpok upon the part of the 
country where the disturbances took place as at tlte 
ixZRCY of the RiotEBsl! !" 

The mercy of the rioters '—rioters regularly 
ar/pled^ an4 drilled, and disciplined; in every 
respect fitted for warfare!. The mercy. of rioters* 
Who, as traitors to their country, have basely 
turned their arms against her dearest interests) 
fuid cruelly butchered, their fellowrmen! Thfc 
mercy of such rioters, a lawless raob> brutalised 
hordes* stained and recking with jthe blood of 
their innocent countrymen j — the mercy, of such 
jsavages is Uke the mercv of wolves or tigers* 
whgn goaded on to prey by .the madness of fero* 
city or the desperation of b unger ! To <the mercy 
of such rioters^ thus fashioned and Frenchified 
on sans culote principles* no good man can wish 
Jiis bitterest enemy ! 

But* after all the' testimonies produced, after 
the impressive representation of facts by thrc* 
Committees of Parliament, after the confirmed 
truth of the statements by Gentlemen of the 
most unquestionable respectability belonging to 
the disturbed counties, all these insurrections. 
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according to Messrs. Whitbread and Brirdfett* a*e 
mere peccadilloes, too insignificant in their pro- 
gress and too trifling in their effects! ! ! It were 
to be wished, for the sake of argument, that Mr* 
Whitbread would condescend to take another 
view of the picture. Suppose alarming and for- 
midable riots or insurrections in London, such 
as happened in the year 1780, putting the civil 
and military powers at compleat defiance— and 
suppose the cause of these terrible riots, instead 
of numerous machineries and the high price' of 
provisions, to be the high price of porter ', the mob 
resolving to red lice it a penny a pot, with an ex- 
press and positive condition that the porter, not- 
withstanding its reduction, should continue to 

be at least of as good a quality, if not a better— 

* • , * . . . 

would not all the Lohdon Brewers, with Mr. 
"Whitbread, perhaps, at their head, 'strongly 
demonstrate and loudly complain against the 
gross injustice of such proceedings? Suppose 

' that Mr. Whitbread, in vindication of his cha- 
racter and conduct, should venture to arrest the 
attention of the rioters by declaiming on the 
Very high price of hops — carefully avoiding any 
notice of certain other ingredients which Porter 
Brewers too often use — suppose the very high 

, p rice of labour, whether by horses or men, were 
also urged, together with the popular complaint 
of high rents and heavy taxes — can Mr. Whit- - 
bread or any man for a moment believe, that 
the sapient Leaders of the Mob, or their more 



^,.t foUo^, would ***«. .^.dfaW 
lical designs ? No : . In order to gratify theit 
wishes., or lower the price of porter,; the .Tyrant* 
of the Hour, dressed in their brief authority, 
would immediately proceed to the .HcoQiiiplish-' 
ment of their abominable projects, by. gutting* 
destroying, and setting fire to his Brewery in the 
first place, and to all the other Breweries in regu- 
lar succession ! Suppose that previously to this 
shocking, scene— wJ^ich it is most earnestly, 
prayed may never? happen — Mr. Whitbread 
should have obtained another hearing with the. 
rioters, and that in appealing to their feelings 
he should recapitulate his faithful and numerous 
services to the people, particularly to those, im- 
properly at the time of speaking, called the lower 
orders, can any man of the most credulous be- 
lief entertain the most remote idea, that Mr. 
Whitbread's appeal would have the smallest 
effect ii* appeasing their wrath, or diverting 
them from their purpose ? No : The Honourable 
Member might pour the balm of his eloquencq 
into their unhallowed ears; he might charge 
their recollection with the truth of this assertion* 
that he had uniformly been the Parliamentary 
Champion of the Poor ; he might, in language 
of the most forcible persuasion, advance the 
boldest and most unqualified assurances, that, 
had it not been for. his most strenuous and inde- 
fatigable opposition to the measures of Ministers, 

F 
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ffte people would have been subjugated and 
overwhelmed with taxes, and the noses tof the 
poor would in a figurative sense been kept t6 
the milestone! But all these appeals would 
tie found idle and unsatisfactory. Their Jack 
Cade would in all probability make this sharp 
but bitter reply—' 4 Mr. Whitbread, you have 
tnade a very fine speech. Your opposition to 
Ministers was to serve your own views ; io an- 
swer the purposes of your Party ! This is the time 
for action,' not for speeches ! Let the price of 
the porter be a penny a pot less ; and let it be 
at least as strong, or stronger! These are our 
conditions— ^or # * * * * # # •#.♦*#• #/» 
Suppose these insurgents should then persist in 
committing the most abominable outrages and 
Crimes— such as destroying of machineries, burn- 
ing of brew-houses, &c. &c. maiming, murdering, 
and plundering many of the innocent inhabi- 
tants, workmen, proprietors, &c< among whom 
might, perhaps, be some of Mr, Whitbread's own 
family, his own nearest and dearest connections 
—would not the worthy but unfortunate Gentle- 
man have just cause for the bitterest complaints 
against such detestable monsters? Would not 
Parliament and the Country be emulous of each 
other in expressions of the utmost horror and 
justest execration against the perpetrators of such 
abominable deeds ?— Deeds ! at the bare recital 
of which humanity would shudder and revolt—* 
deeds which would greatly heighten our public 
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#*temUi^gi*»tfy embitter % increasing frggra? 
vatiopof fwx jwJbliet misfortunes, by maJonggvery 
u^iw of jEftgl&rwl feel and be a#hamed, , that 
the country had>heeu dishonoured aftd disgraced 
beyond all preceding (periods of outrage, and 
barbarism** If this be a true ; sketch* a faithful 
detitittftttai)* ■> of what may be i supposed .would i A 
gwhitisurreeiiens or commotions have happen* 
0d, let Mr; Whitbread aftd his, Friends seriously 
weigh all the ? circumstances— -let them <a>olly 
form feir ^nd impartial comparisons-r^let them 
apply thb illustration to their own bosoms?** 
and then both he and they will see the absolute* 
necessity for the additional powers graiited \xf 
the New Bill, ^nd, by a cheerful acquiefteehoe* 
directly iiqply the praises of Government for its 
new securities. ' ' • '$ .:;- : - l.:**.- • » ."• •'•'*'. » 
. When from any change of raamt*rfc> or a new 
emergency, a necesskry law became defective* 
the wisdom of our Ancestors; pointed out the re* 
quisite alteration or amendment, The present 
disturbances, assuming a tone and character 
widely different from those q£ preceding ages* 
fender additional powers to the Magistrates 4 
matter of State Necessity* That the districts 
alluded to have [become disgracefully riotous; 
that the rioters; have been goilty of such excessefc 
as to enfeeble and degrade the authority of the 
Magistrates; that they have committed such 
primes as can be equalled only iq the days of 
tl|e greatest barbarism ; every perwtn not deaf 
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and Mind by the prejudice of part^^vHl tototitty 
admit. No man actuated by s&i«iiiMHtt**of htt* 
mani ty can reflect On the alam*kig ciPcmn^ 
stances, such as they are rep*ebGrtJted> by tfee 
Reports of the Committee of th$ Lordg ami 
Common*, without experiencing the most' paiit- 
ful sensations. Taking the facts* as* comnnioiV 
cated by the Committee of the House $f Lard&z 
because more minutely detailed than those stated 
in the Report of the House of Commons, any 
delay or suspension of the New Bill militates as 
the greatest cruelty to the peaceable inhabitants 
of the disturbed districts. Whatever allotments 
Mr. Whitbread and his friends may advance 
against tht Bill, however much they may con* 
demn the new powers intended, it requires no 
conjuration to maintain, that it is much better 
to interrupt the. progress of the insurrections at 
once by the new measures^ than to experience the 
necessity of encountering open rebellion. If a 
desire be entertained to incapacitate any person 
from the executiop of his project, the shortest 
and safest way is to deprive him of the means. 
This observation, it is presumed, may also serve 
as a satisfactory answer to the objections made 
against the additional powers of the New. Bill 
by night as well as by day. 

But the Opposition seem fearful lest the spirit 
of insurrection should be too soon subdued. 
They fondly calculate on the embarrassment and 
confusion of Government ; they anticipate dissenr 
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sions in the Cabinet, with all therconse^uences of 
violent differences and personal animosities ; they 
exultingly imagined, that by fomenting the dis- 
turbances ta the North through the medium of tem- 
porising speeches in Parliament, they would drive 
the present Ministers from the helm, and oblige 
thePRiNCE Reges^t to soKcit, to beg, the favour 
ef their services! If these were not their views, 
then why cherish and recommend measures which 
tend to the prolongation^ not the suppression, of 
the riots ? Then why inflame, not appease, the 
minds of the insurgents ? Then why, in short 
*««for as the law now stands it cannot be exer* 
-cised or enforced ill the disturbed districts—* 
m6st earnestly enjoin the suspension or disuse 
as it were of all law ? It having been clearly 
proved, that, without the additional powers, 
the civ|l authorities cannot with safety be fully 
resumed, and that in some districts they have 
almost totally ceased, having been superseded 
by those of a revolutionary nature, the maUg* 
sant conduct of certain Members of Opposition, 
therefore, deserves the severest reprobation. It 
were to be wished, that the designs of their am- 
bition ^weve confined to the true policy of a fair 
and an honest English Opposition-rran Opposi- 
tion on the principles of Mr. Burke rather than 
on those of Mr. Fox—an Opposition by which the 
Monarchy and the Constituted Authorities are 
not to be put to the hazard of revolutionary 
theories. The Structures frpm the New Orders of 
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ff^nck/j/Mt^ita^ar^ , founded ia }$atid, soon 
toppled; from the iumm&t tbthe<#ttti$;> &n<\ from 
the centre* > to the bdse^* thtee of txm\ English 
Origin, founded on <wr njtiFerock^^efliairv un* 
shaken :by/suri?fa^ding>teoi^^ itt 

tfae 4StOt*Hlt ,»:-" '/ ' .?l. JUG':! »'.V>J<*iiii'- fN'yr'f^l . • 

. With, the eKteptioni^tb3eiUuhftj)|)^ triers of 
the Northern Counties, tbe Coiintry is.tffrutjuii 
andquiet* Evjery gQodwfe^ftt^feeHn^fQfitie ho-r 

nour and glpiy of the jSntisfa Name, is fconfent^ 
©d to suffer privations which/ public exigencies 
render unavoidable, ' Th^/ iwalcoritents have 
therefore no- hope of an /extended tevvlt, ae 
hope of ;% general rising!!: The restless ambition 
of our Antient Chiefe, duri«g\that Spirit of Oli- 
garchy which sometimes 'commanded the destw 
nies of our Monarchy would in these time* 
prove of no avail ! Warwick's [ occupation's 
gone; no King-maker would ; now receive 5 . en- 
couragement in Englahd I No sudden omit** 
motions^ no unceasing broils, as in the days of 
York and Lancaster/ No expectation that treason 
against the State would be sucpessfuj ! Then why* 
by an opposition to corrective and suppressive 
measures, cajole miserable wretches to th^ir 
ruin? It isfyr fyom an honourable employ 
ment to be instrumental in furnishing victims 
for the gibbet. The insurgents, surely, were 
not taught to expect j like those of former times, 
some powerful co-operation frpm the disaffected 
of other counties, peculiar to their own re^ 
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Bpective toil and clithate ; such atf' arising from 
the political brewings '' in Bedford, 1 thd wiiiew 
brained stimulus of Norfolk^ the ferfa^il tied ari- 
dities in Northumberland) or the aCiid htimouTS 
Of Lauder 9 hear the bonhie banks of the Tweed I 
But, whatever be the real sentiinenttf of the' 
Gentlemen who head the Opposition Phalanx, 
the peace of society, "the preservation of 'evety 
thing dear to us both in Church and State, the 
proper maintenance of our power both at home 
and abroad, all these imperiously require, that 
bur laws and institutions should be acktiow* 
ledged, respected) and feared, 1 by all ranks of 
the community— * 

Jura invent! metu injusti fateare rtecesse est, 
Tempora si fastosque veils evolvere mundL 
Nee Natura potest justo seceraere iniquum, 

Dividit ut bona diversis, fugienda petendis. 

* * * * * * 

-■ '" » » ■ ! t ' " ,— Adsit 

ftegula, peccatis quae poeua£ irroget gequas. 

» 

The next important point on the State of thd 
Country is that Of the RoAian Catholic Ques* 
tion* Although the subject of the disturbances 
in the Northern Counties is from its particular 
tiature more urgent in its discussion* beihg, wheri 
compared with Ireland* at our own doors and 
tinder our oitat eyes, yet oii the settlerhent ot 
the Roman Catholic Claims depends far morel 
essential interests and more permanent conse-* 
(juences: not that the putting down and ex- 
tinguishing the spirit of rebellion in either coun- 
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iry is a topic of light consideration to the 
Minister* for the time being ; but that a ques- 
tion of such vast magnitude, regarding prin- 
ciples of conscience and religion, embraces in 
its general scope and tendency rights and pri- 
vileges widely different froip the vague preten- 
sions of the usurped authority of a mob, hostile 
to all civil establishments. In discussing the, 
merits of a question of the very highest importance 
to millions of the human race, all living under 
the dominion of the British Government, the 
professors and followers of theHo v man Catholic 
Religion demand every degree of liberality and 
respect consistent with Securities for our 
Church and State. 

History records the fact, and by all religious sec- 
taries within these kingdoms it ought to be grate- 
fully remembered, that to the Roman Catholic 
Priests or Monks we are indebted for the commu- 
nication of that portion of learning and enligh* 
v tenment which rapidly promoted the civilization 
of mankind* By some men it has been alleged # 
that had those learned fathers and profound phi- 
losophers foreseen, that the enlightenment of 
society would have tended to shake or to over- 
throw the supremacy of their religion, the 
clouds of barbarism, so far as regarded ins true- 
tions from their cloistered treasuries of learning. 
Would have still been suffered to overshade the 
European World. Although certain modes in 
the exercise of the Roman Catholic Religion^ 
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feudfr ab reciting part of the service in Latin, & 
language totally unknown to the lower classes, 
may corroborate such an opinion, yet^ on ac-* 
count of the wonderful and happy benefits de- 
rived from the promulgation of learning, a judg-> 
naent less harsh and severe ought to be formed *• 
To the wise and benevolent teachers .alluded 
to the greatest obligations are certainly due. 
Had it not been for their laudable efforts, the 
darkness of the Middle Ages would not have been 
so easily dispelled ; the arts and sciences, to- 
gether with the discoveries and erudition of the 
antients, would have been less quick in their 
progress to posterity ; and that sun which served 
to dissipate the gloomy shades of wretched igiio- 
rance, might have continued much longer in 
a partial eclipse* 

Butwithallour respect and veneration fot those 
inestimable benefactors of the civilized world, with 
every wish to encourage and improve principles 
ef toleration, with every sentiment of liberality 
and freedom in favour of all descriptions of 
Dissenters from the Established Church, whether 
of the^ Romish or any other persuasioii, tke 
feir and candid of every religious denomination 
will readily admit, that it is incumbent upon 
the Members of the Church of England, when 
the extension of political power is demanded 
by the Roman Catholics,; to take especial care 
that solid, unquestiohable, and satisfactory secu* 
rities shall be previously made in support of the 

G . *■ 
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^ROTtestANT Religion, and of course the Na* 
tional Church. Let the Roman Catholics 
give such securities as may be deemed wise 
and proper by Parliament, such as will main«* . 
tain in these realms the indisputable controul 
and ascendancy of the Protestant Churc# 
and Protestant Government, as frequently 
sanctioned and confirmed by the Legislature* 
and then the most jealous and fastidious friend 
of the Church of England need not for a mo* 
ment scruple to admit the Roman Catholic, as 
tvell as any other Dissenter giving such securi- 
ties, to a free participation of political power-. 
But the securities requisite have been long ago 
pointed out and described by the penetrating 
sagacity of our ancestors, men who in very trott-» 
blesome times, were obliged to contest and settle 
with the Roman Catholics their religious as well 
us political differences. Without securities of 
the nature now mentioned, all Members of the 
Protestant Church and Protestant Govern-* 
/ ment are bound by every principle of prudence 
to resist the claims now made/ It would be in- 
fetuation and madness in the extreme to^grant 
ft participation of the political power desired by 
the Roman Catholics without affording on their 
part every security which Parliament might deem 
requisite. From the reports of meetings of Ro- 
man Catholic Bodies in Ireland, we learn, that 
resolutions were passed declaratory of their de- 
termination to refuse to the Protectant Church and 
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Protestant Government every degree of security 
whatever; that, according to these proceedings, 
as reported in the Newspapers, the Roman Ca* 
tholic Bodies alluded to resolved to insist on the 
grant of their claims .without affording any se+ 
curity; and that they expected the full and 
speedy surrender of their political rights and pru 
vileges^-without consenting to any condition on 
their part!! f 

If these facts be well founded, as emphatic 
pally and conspicuously printed in the Newspa* 
pers, the Protestant Church and Protestant Go* 
vernment ought . to make a stand against such 
daring encroachments. It appears as if these 
rash and inconsiderate men were resolved to 
ruin their own cause by a direct and violent in* 
vasion of the Established Church and Govern- 
ment. They want, however, the means to ex* 
ecute such a bold and dangerous enterprise. In 
certain cases it is wisdom in Government to 
connive at the progress of opinions which may 
be indirectly hostile to the State ; because, if 
they have not the power for the time to 
repress them without endangering the peace 
of the public, a change of sentiment may 
be produced by the change of human af* 
fairs ; and thus Government may recover its 
functions and authorities in as great a degree of 
plenitude as before that dangerous revolution of 
public opinion. The Roman Catholics, however, 
Ought to know, that the indecorum, not to say 
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folly, of such proceedings, evince a temper and 
a tone by no means calculated to impress on the 
minds of the Protestants, the most favourable 
ideas of the real intentions of the Catholic Pe- 
titioners; Although the Roman Catholics are a 
very numerous and highly respectable body of 
his Majesty's subjects, yet, as Non-Conformists, 
they deprive themselves of certain privileges, 
which former Ministers have positively denied, 
as incompatible with the safety of the State. It 
has been insinuated, that the majority of the 
people of Ireland are very indifferent as to the 
decision of the question by Parliament ; and 
that as they have the free and uncontrouled ex- 
ercise of the Roman Catholic Religion as their 
consciences direct, they would be much more 
pleased if their great and opulent proprie- 
tors would seriously endeavour to better the 
condition of the poor of our sister kingdom. If 
it be true that the majority of the people of 
Ireland, thankful for the toleration which they 
enjoy, 'desire only an improvement in the in- 
ternal state of their country, it follows, that 
the question of the Catholic Claims is a favourite 
poiqt with some of the leading men only 5 and that 
the people at large are [as little anxious about 
the success of it as they are about the health or 
existence of the young King of Rome x or any 
other baby whom they never saw or cared for. But 
Government might soon ascertain the fact, which 
jjs certainly of great importance^ A Committee 
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might be deputed to inquire into particu- 
lars, and on their statement, arising from in- 
formation on the spot, an immediate decision 
might take place. 

In most discussions, there is often a difference 
of opinion as to words or terms. Now many 
men of very liberal sentiments cannot under- 
stand what is meant by tire word " Emancipa* 
tion" ;when applied to the Roman Catholics. 
If by ** Emancipation " the Protestants are 
given to understand a redemption from slavery , 
the word is certainly misapplied, so far at least as 
regards their living in a free country and under 
the British Government. As the Roman Catholics 
have the free and uncontrouled exercise of their 
religion, the word " Emancipation n cannot 
with any propriety have any reference to them-— 
unless it be taken in some figurative sense which 
has hitherto remained unexplained. But per- 
haps it is used as a deception to the lower class, 
which is always the most numerous, and whose 
prejudices may be thought of great moment on 
the present occasion. No idea will sooner in- 
spire an Englishman, or any person livitfg 
under the British Government, with a resolution 
of resistance, than to impress upon his mind that 
he suffers the inflictions of slavery, and must 
therefore be ready and willing to insist upon 
" Emancipation," the inherent right of every 
British subject. The imposition thus practised 
upon the vulgar will immediately take deep 
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root, and rise rapidly into a flame, which with 
the Roman Catholics can alone be extinguished 
. by the all-prevailing influence of their Priests* 
It having always been the policy of the latter to . 
ensnare the people to a submissive deference to 
their authority, they easily manage or direct any 
conflict of the passions. It might appear illi- 
beral to make any reference to the curses and 
execrations of the Romish Church, which in 
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former times were dealt out with the superflu- 
ous beneficence of a spendthrift ; but they hare 
always been found ah inexhaustible fund. The 
Priests could .therefore with much safety draw 
on such an Exchequer, 3s they were welt aware 
that their drafts would always be honoured* 
" Emancipation" was of course the object to 
be attained, and, in the minds of the poor ig-* 
norant people, no price is too high for the pur-* 
chase. But, instead of applying ' ' Emancipation '* 
to the lower orders, and thus rendering them 
disaffected to the Government from which thej 
derive all their peace and happiness, it would 
be more charitable to admit its application .to 
the Pope, by stating, that the Romao Catholics 
meant by " Emancipation" His Holiness** Melease 
from the bondage of Bonaparte. 

Ail obnoxious acts, all those which militated 
in any degree against toleration in religion, have 
long since been done away. So far therefore as 
the enjoyment of these blessings, the Roman 
.Catholics have already a compleat " Emanpipa- 
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tion*" tt is to be hoped that they will not tarrf 
their ideas of false " Emancipation w so far as 
to force the Legislature, from motives of pru* 
dence, to the unpleasant recurrence of restric- 
tive measures, instead of those of indulgence oi 
the acknowledgment of new rights* It is a 
true and melancholy fact* that the Roman Ca* 
tholics have in all ages abused their political 
powers; and therefore any laxity of law regard- 
ing their exercise of such political rights ought 
to be a question of much serious consideration* 
By the compteat toleration of their religious wOr- 
ship, the Roman Catholics are noyv placed on 
an equality with members of the Established 
Church—with 4 the exception of holding the 
highest offices in the State — and every exception 
of the kind may be easily done away by the 
Roman Catholics consenting to qualify themselves 
for the Acceptance of such offices. If therefore 
they in this view mean a state of " Emancipation/' 
they have themselves only to blame for it, be- 
cause they obstinately refuse to conform to thef 
law as enacted by the wisdom of Parliament. 
They surely cannot have seriously the folly to 
imagine; that our Legislature would ever con-* 
sent to put them on a better footing than thef 
members of the Protestant Church and Pro* 1 
testant Government. As the Protestants are 
Obliged, before their acceptance of those offices, 
to qualify themselves by the requisite onths, it 
is only expected that the Roman Catholics should 
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also conform to the same qualifications. If they 
refuse to take the requisite oaths— such oaths 
as the Protestants themselves are obliged to 
take— ^they consequently refuse to give the fair 
and lawful price for the purchase of those poll-' 
tical rights; and therefore disqualify and ex- 
clude themselves from those high offices. With- 
out the NECESSARY QUALIFICATIONS and NECES- 

sary securities — such as given by the Protes* 
tants themselves — a Protestant Government and 
a Protestant Parliament are bound by the most 
solemn of all duties to give a direct and 
an unequivocal negative to the Catholic Claims- 
The Roman Catholics* by refusing all qualifi- 
cations— *-aU securities — appear as if they in- 
tended' to commit a burglary upon Parliament 
and Government, to break in and seize upon 
Protestant rights and Protectant privileges, as • 
if those rights and those privileges had cost us 
nothing by the lavish and. profuse expenditure 
of the best treasure and dearest blood of our 
ancestors! ^ 

Without their consent to the Veto, what, sue* 
cess can the Roman Catholics seriously expect ? 
And here, again, the Protestants, actuated by 
principles of liberality, desire to put the Roman 
Catholic Bishops upon the very sarht 'footing only 
as the Bishops of the Established Church. As the 
King, by the Veto, has the power of rejecting 
or confirming the choice or nomination of the 
Protestant Bishops, the Ring ought to have the 
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ti&mfe power in the choice or nomination of the ~ 
Roman Catholic Bishops. Were the Roman Ca- 
tholics to give up this point, which must always 
continue to be <an insurmountable bar to their 
claims, other differences would Certainly be recon- 
cileable to the Protestant Church and Protestant 
Government. But the apparent policy of the Ro- 
man Catholic Priests /has in several instances 
been in direct opposition to the Noblemen and 
Gentlemen who had been entrusted with .their 
Petitions to Parliament; A very important fact 
may serve to corroborate this assertion : — when, 
on a particular occasion, the Roman Catholic 
Delegates (the Noblemen and Gentlemen alluded 
to) had consented to this concession on the part 
of the Catholics, that is to say, to the King's Veto 
in the appointment of their Bishops, the Pries tp 
afterwards finding that they had gone farther in 
their concessions as individuals than the Roman 
Catholic Churdi would allow, obliged them to 
rescind their concessions of the King's Veto — but 
to persist in the demand of their claims, without 
giving any security whatever to our Protestant King 
or our Protestant Government ! Such a policy, and 
such a spirit of contradiction to the engage- 
merits of their Delegates, cannot fail of exciting 
sentiments of considerable jealousy and suspi^ 
cipn, even in the minds of the most moderate 
Members of the Protestant Church or Pro- 
testant Government. Were the latter to grant 
the Roman Catholics, after such a violation 
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of preliminary engagements, an ttnconditiomtt 
surrender of rights — «-i as elarmed and insist • 
ed on by the meetings in lreland-^it "would 
prove that the present race of Protectants were 
unworthy of -the powers which they lawfully in* 
herit ; that by snch a pusillanimous conduct 
they knew not hovir io value the prrae Which 
they possess ; that by such a shameful degene- 
racy, such unbecoming and unmanly apprehend 
sions and fears, the Established Church and. 
the Protestant Government not only reproach 
and libel their illustrious ancestors for their 
glorious achievements in the cause! of civil and 
Religious liberty, but, with their eyds and their 
minds open, precipitate themselves into the 
most abominable of all disgrace?, that of * 
jfeio de se\! 

- 'But the Friends of tite Rtfmrin -Catholie 
Claims have as yet no great cause of trrumpfo* 
'Between the two Houses of Parliament there is 
*a very wide difference of opinion* The stre-* 
tiuous effdrts of Mr. Whitbread, sealouAy 
seconded in his Opposition arguments on ttifc 
subject by several respectable Members, fcar* 
certainly produced a considerable effecft — *-* 
especially when strengthened and enforced by 
the comprehensive mind, the lively genius, ai*d 



' the animated eloquence, of Mr. Canning. But, 

" unless all their liberal ideas and fine speeches 

operate more powerfully on the cool and steady 

'judgment of the Peers, any toea&iirfe $f the ex-* 
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tent now surmised in favour of the Roman €a^ 
tbelics weald appear idle and nugatory, whew 
opposed and negatived by a very great majority aB 
the Upper House, If the Roman Catholics, there- 
fore, lye obstinately bent on political power, leti 
them qualify themselves by the requisite oaths ;: 
fct them come into office with clean hands ancb 
pure heart* - f or let them repose in confidence) 
on the liberal principles and excellent tendency i 
of the Animal Indemnity Bill, totally exoneivi 
ating Dissenters of all description^ conse- 
quently Roman. Catholiesy from the pains- andi 
penalties of the law, after the acceptance otf 
office, and after neglecting op refusing to qualify; 
themselves agreeably to the usual Statutes, But 
the benevolent provisions of the Indemnity Bill*> 
which is regtUarly* passed every Session? will not 
pstfcfy the Leaders ef the Roman Catholics :> 
they insist upon a full participation of political 
power ; an uncontrouled, unlimited*, not an 
eleemosynary power ; a power; jf at any timo 
deemed safe and expedient, to direct and com* 
Ihanid . Phrjiamtint, to change the Succession, andr 
p& #*ertfawc m Protesttmt Establishment <md a* 
FfoiesteuM Government I That these ace the views' 
Of the> Leadeisy no jBvotestairt of the smallest 
$efttoti*n can* have a doubt ^aacb ips to/the^ 
Mtyffrky of the Catholic Body, they are perfectly 
satisfied, and p4dec% thankful* for *&e rights 
stud libe®ta»& which they already . enjoy r ijrpde* 
a fi^vernm«ot the mildest m poiqcupty and tjia 
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happiest In effect, of all the Governments hither- 
to constituted by the wit or invention of man* 
If the Roman Catholics, therefore, will not eon- 
sent to take .the usual oaths for the safety and pro- 
tection of such a Government, or if they will not 
remain contented with the kind aqd humane 
operations of the Annual Indemnity Bill, they 
certainly confess themselves very unreasonable 
in their demands, and plainly indicate, that 
more is meant thqn meets the ear. It may with - 
truth be satd-rr-'' They: incapacitate themselves, 
they exclude themselves from office," and wish, 
hy peevish and unprovoked differences, to throw 
the blame of their exclusion at the doors, of the. 
Protestants. They want our article but refuse 
our price. They do not attempt to cheapen it, 
or beat us down; but boldly affirm, that they 
ought to have: it, must have it, aqd shall have 
it— FOR nothing f 

In these, days of liberality and refinement*, 
it would perhaps, in the opinion of some fastidi- 
ous gentlemen, be reckoned very unfair to make 
jiartiqular references to the fulminating, bulls, to 
the curses and ex communications, of the' Roman 
Catholic Chaieh ; but . if such references prove 
and expose their Uniform abuse of political 
power, the deliqacy of such gentlemen uwst 
give Way to useful and atuttborn tptiths. \ By the 
Council of Lateran, held ih lai^, (the l&th<<*£ 
Kingi Johto) there is if a general injunction to all 
secular ppwers fo' exterminate* heretics/ ?> And 
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this mild and charitable injunction was enforced 
with every degree of rancour and vengeance. 
This act declared, that " if any Temporal Lord 
neglect to purge his dominions of such heretical 
corruption, after being required and admonished 
by the Church, by his Metropolitans, and by 
his other Bishops, so to do, let him be imme- 
diately bound in the chains of excommunication ! " ' 
It then, on such Temporal Lord contumaciously 
refusing satisfaction, absolves his subjects from, 
their just allegiance, and proclaims his territories 
open to the just seizure and occupation of Catholic 
Powers, who shall possess them without con* 
troul I ! ! " > Could the Prince Regent, as a 
Protestant Prince, on the perusal of such an. 
act, which still exists, because it has never been 
rescinded or renounced by the £hurph of Rome, 
and therefore still continues in spirit and in force 
as the system and principles of that Church- 
could the Prince Regent, as thp Guardian of 
a Protestant Chujroh and a Protestant Govern- 

ment, concede the Catholic Claims without not 

\ • .... 

only possessing his Veto \p the appointment <*f 
Bishops, but also such other concessions or se- 
curities as His Royal Highness, \n conjunction 
with his Ministers and Parliament, may see in- 
evitably requisite. " The chains of excommu- 
nication, " in these more enlightened days, may . 
applear ridiculous and absurd ; but tfre power of 
4 f absolving subjects from their allegiance^ and 
proclaiming 7its territories open to the just seizure 
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ind occupation of Catholic Powers,*' is aa in* 
flue nee and an usurpation of- such a dangerous 
nature over the minds of men, when about to 
eorae in closer contact by the indulgence of po* 
litical power, as naturally to cause unavoidable 
suspicions on the part of any Protestant Prince, 
however liberal in sentiment and however tole* 
rant in principle, It is well known that the 
Pope himself, the person who can at any time 
Assume this dangerous and unwarrantable power 
over the Catholic subjects of all Foreign Princes, 
is at this very time in tlje custody or controul 
of our implacable enemy i and that His Holi* 

• 

ttess, about to make an amicable arrangement 
with the French Government, has, very lately arrived 
ki Paris t Gratitude* honour, and humanity, 
Would instantly revolt, with sentiments of ge«* 
nerous indignation and just abhorrence, at that 
most remote idea of absolving our fellow-sub^ 
jects of the Roman Catholic persaawoq front 
their duty and allegiance to the Prince and 
Government under whom they have the happi« 
ness to live ; but it cannot be forgotten by Pro-* 
testants, that, although Bonaparte seems now 
too busily employed with his armies in the 
North, yet that be has his Ministers and Eniis* 
Varies in Pails, fully empowered to make an* 
amicable adjustment with the Pope, tigs to Jem* 
brace the opportunity of any other -poiitwf^k 
advantage. Although qn the part of the British 
Roman Catholics any defection of cfyty to #uq 



Prince or our Government cannot for a moment 
be entertained, yet we all know the restless am- 
bition and malignant activity of the eriemy J 
and that, if the smallest hopes of siicdess were 
to attract the attention of th&t enemy, byatrjrf 
temporary distress of oar Country, there would 
riot be Wanting an , host of French 'Agent** &tkl 
French Roman Cathoiics^o attempt the corrujition 
Of the Roman Catholics of Ireland and elsewhere* 
through the medium of the Pope, at present the 
Vassal df BoNAPARtE. We highly respect the aged 
and renerable personage now nominally at thd 
head of the Romish Church. His virtues and his 
sufferings would reflect honour on the finest 
eulogy. The public misfortunes of great and; 
distinguished characters become respectable 
from their magnitude, and from the distance 
between their highest elevation and their lowest 
fall. An insinuation, however, from a combine 
tion of circumstances, naturally arises, that* 
had there been no hopes of reconciling the Pop* 
to the purposes of Bonaparte, His Holiness! 
would long ere now have been consigned t<f 
the grim and silent mansions of the brave but 
Unfortunate IKENGHifitf ! 

From all the various circumstances connected 
with the Roman Catholic Question, it is mord 
and more evident, that the admission, not con- 
cession, of the King's Veto in the appointment 
of the Roman Catholic Bishops, ought to be th4 
preliminary part of the negotiation or engagement 
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mth Government* If the Prince Regent (on 
behalf of the King his Royal Father), as a 
Phot est a nt PrinCe, is not to hare the Veto, 
then who is ? It is not surely meant to continue 
it in the possession of the Pope, as he is now. 
% vassal of Bonaparte, consequently hostile 
to the interests of Great Britain. The Roman 
Catholic Clergy of Ireland cannot have the 
folly or madness to countenance such a pro* 
position. If they refuse it to the Prince 
Regent, the Protestant Prince who is now. in 
the full exercise of the sovereign authority 
of these realms— and if they refuse it to the 
Pope* who, as the servant of Bonaparte, is 
no longer the independent head of the Romish 
Church— then who is the Personage selected by 
the 'Roman Catholic Bishops of Ireland for the 
powers of the Veto ? In the embarrassed state 
of their arrangements, as they are seemingly, 
likely to deprive themselves both of out Pro- 
testant Regent and the Frenchified Pope, they 
surely c&nriot mean to elect an Irish Pope from 
among their own Bishops ! Such a choice would 
certainly be a great novelty in the ecclesiastical 
world ) His Irish Holiness would at least have 
this peculiar advantage, in compleat contradis- 
tinction to all his predecessors of the Papal 
Throne, that as the soil and climate of our sister- 
kingdom are notoriously congenial for the pro- 
duction of Bulls, the new Pope might with 
wonderful facility issue or send forth as many as 
he pleased. 
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But why make any hesitation respecting th* 
admission of the Veto to the PaixVCE Regent ? 
The Kiag of England has for several centuries 
denied the authority of the Pope of Roma in ail 
ecclesiastical affairs within his dominions In 
the year 1535, this authority was by a full Par* 
Hament declared null and void; and the King of 
England acknowledged, as by antient right, Su^ 
preme Governor, in all causes, and aver all 
persons, ecclesiastical as well as civil. The 
King ot England has not yet renounced hid 
superior oognizance and uneontroul&bte com- 
mand in all these matters ; and as be still po&* 
sesses— with leave perhaps of his Irish Holiness 
—the supreme right of patronage throughout biq 
extensive dominions, especially the right over all 
ecclesiastical benefices, his right of course to the 
Veto in the appointment of Roman Cathoik as 
well as Protectant Bishops, cannot any .loqgef 
be disputed^^utiless by his Irish Holiness, who 
jnay have some strange idea of entering into a 
competition with the Prince Regent, If the 
concession of the Veto, and the .taking of the 
qualify wg oaifys, becojnsiderec} worprious fearer 
ships by ' the {Ionian Catholics, they Jiave only 
to remain contented with foe f\jl\ toleration of 
their wor$ip 9 t*nd relinquish their claims te 
political rights. Neither the Pkixcp ^jsgent 
nor his Ministers, nor Parliament, unless urged 
indirectly on the occasion, would think it ne- 
cessaiy'td call upon the Roman Catholics to 
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enter into these qualifications, as securities tot 
the attachment of the Roman Catholics to on* 
Government, They remaih unmolested ; and if 
they or their priests chuse to raise, a spirit of 
discussion, consequently differences of opinion, 
they have themselves only to blame for the 
consequences^ In the full and undisturbed en- 
joyment of the exercise of their religion, the 
Protestants are not very emulous of imitating 
the rigid and uncharitable conduct of the Ro- 
man Catholics, as directed by the memorable 
act of the Council of Ldteran* from which it may 
Hot be amiss to give another quotation:— 

€C We (the vety same act and the very same Council) 
declare, that not only those who profes* heretical tenets, 
but all receivers j protectors f, and favourers of fferetics t 
are, ipso facto, excommunicated; and we strictly ordain 
and command) that any such shall be publicly branded with 
excommunication, if they shall refuse to make satisfaction^ 
and submit themselves to the Church, within a year, they 
shall be infamous, nor shall be admitted to any public- 
office or council, nor to elect any persons to such; nor giv* 
testimony in any cause; neither shall they be capable of 
making wills, nor of succession, as heirs or representative* 
to any estate j they shall be incapable of suing in any court* 
but may themselves be sued I If~anv such person shall 
happen to be a judge in any court, his sentence shall he 
null tod void, not* shall any cause be prosecuted before 
him. If he shall happen to be an advocate, he shall not 
he admitted to practice; if a notary, instruments drawn 
up; prepared, witnessed, or executed bfr him, shall als6 
be vpid and of no effect, but condemned with their guilty 
framer : and we command that the samd shall be observed 
In all similar cases/' 

» . . - 

Now as this is part of the very same act-* 
yety charitably worded— which kindly " absolve? 
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tubjects from their allegiance, and proclaims tth 
{any Prince's) territories open to the just seizure 
and occupation of Catholic Powers" and as this 
act is still in existence and in force, according 
as the head of the Roman Catholic Church may 
at any time desire, it consequently follows, that a 
Protestant King and a Protestant Government 
ought to have satisfactory and indubitable Se- 
curities, (besides the admission of the Veto), for 
the safety of the State, before any grant of po- 
litical powers to Roman Catholics directed and 
controuled by the powerful operations of such 
an act. That such an act continues to exist 
cannot be denied. It has never been openly 
denounced, and remains ready to be acted upon 
according to the emergency, prejudice, or pas* 
tion of the Roman Catholie Church, The very 
same oath which was taken then, and many ages 
before, is taken now by the Ronjan Catholic 

Bishops, part of which runs thus - cl Schis- 

maticos, Rebelles, et Hereticos pro posse persequar 
et expugnabo!" The plain English of which 
is — " / will to the utmost of my power persecute 
and destroy schismatics, rebels, (to the Romish 
Church no doubt) and heretics ! "—And the bull 
recited in the Passion Week is thus rendered 
into English^ — u We ' excommunicate and curse 
all Hussites, Lutherans, Zwinglians, Calvinists, 
Hugonots, and Heretics, and whoever shall receive^ 
defend, or favour them!" Sfc. 6fc*-*-{For the par- 
ticulars of the diabolical act of Lateral, see the 
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able trafct of « f Protestant Rights, &c.")— If thesc 
be the doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church 
at this very d&y, the securities for the Established 
Church and Protestant Government become ab- 
solutely ujdispensible, 

, Some advocates for the Roman Catholics have 
alleged, as an argument in support of their 
refusal of the Veto and the Securities, that such 
restrictions were not in the contemplation of 
Mr. Pitt when he meditated his acquiescence to 
J heir claims. But these Gentlemen allow them* 
pelves to proceed in an error. Mr. Pitt never 
fvould have consented tp the Roman Catholic 
Claims without obtaining the necessary securities 
for the safety of Government. Provided be had 
agreed to the concessions in favour of the Roman 
£athol}es, he had not only resolved that tfye 
King should have the Veto, or something like it* 
but that they should have taken an oath, as near 
to that of the S upremacy Act as could be framed ; 
so that the Romish Church in these kingdoms 
would have been under the controul of our Got 
vernment. To say that Mr. Pitt Wquld have 
ever consented to the Roman Catholic Claims 
without proper securities, is an attempt to iryure 
that character which will always stand high in 
the records of patriotism. Mr. Pitt ivas too 
partial to our Constitution, both in Church and 
State, to put all the blessings which we enjoy tp 
fhe hazard, by the gratuitous admission of new. 
|uembers of a different persuasion tp a participa* 
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tion of our Political Rights and Liberties, 
penetrating . mind was too conversant with the 
various connections of a mixed government not 
to have been fully aware, that the descendants 
of those men who had. strenuously opposed the 
Protestant Establishment of those very Rights 
for which they so earnestly solicited, would 
never expect such a proof of our liberality, with-* 
out some sincere and solemn guarantee of their 
attachment to the State, Mr. Pitt was impress* 
cd by too warm an affection for his Sovereign, 
lie was actuated by too strong an anxiety for 
the happiness of posterity, he evinced too lively 
a regard for his own reputation and fair fame, as 
the Minister of a Country celebrated for public • 
virtues, solid judgment, and political wisdom, 
not to have foreseen, that such an extraordinary 
amalgamation of interest, such a new participant 
tion of rights, demanded on his part every de* 
gree of security, and every effort of circiimspec* 
tion. It is well known that human judgment if 
never infallible ; but in most cases some estimate 
may be formed, some deductions drawn, from 
the passions and principles by which men are 
agitated. Mr. Pitt was not only an able and 
a splendid Orator, but he possessed in an emi« 
pent degree those profound qualities which con- 
stitute a great Statesman. 1 be proud spirit of 
the Roman Catholics may have then appeared 
too mighty for the restraints which the power of 
tQovernmeut derived from the Constitution ; but 
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if they calculated on deceiving Mr, Pitt, or on 
seducing him from what he inflexibly conceived 
to be his public duty, they had made very little 
progress in the art of ascertaining the extent of 
human credulity. 

Previously to the year 1535, when our Sove* 
reigns had the weakness and folly to admit the 
Supremacy of the Pope in ecclesiastical matters, 
there were frequent differences between them re* 
spec ting the appointments of Bishops ; and . in 
most instances His Holiness was triumphant* 
Fro ov the repetition of these conflicts, our Sove* 
reigns,>inured at last to such a style of warfare, 
became less fearful of the denunciations or ex- 
communications from the Papal Throne ; and to 
these contests, which, as trials of strength, were 
often renewed by the English Monarchs, may be 
considerably owing the rapid rise of the Protest 
tant Religion. Those embers, which for some 
time lay smothered or concealed, and were be* 
lleved by the Members of the Romish Church to 
have been totally extinguished, the violent and 
overbearing spirit of Henry VIII. soon forced into 
an Ungovernable flame. On the succession of 
Mary, which was a short but a bloody reign, too 
disgraceful and implacable to refer to the ton* 
sideration of the present state of civilised society, 
a struggle was made to recover the Pope's Supre* 
jnacy in these kingdoms ; but the courage and 
capacity of Queen Elizabeth, who in many in; 
Stances followed the policy of her Father, destroy* 
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*k1 the hop^s of the Roman Catholics, arid con* . 
firmed the Protestant Religion. The few efforts 
which hare shied been made by the Church of 
Rome, have all enddd in bitter disappointments ; 
and although Dr. Troy* in his Pastoral Letter to 
the People of Ireland, may assure them, that 
V Henry VUL of England, the first Christiart 
Prince that assumed ecclesiastical supremacy, 
by commanding mn enslaved Parliament to enact 
it as a law of the State, and that the Catholics , 
consider it an usurpation" consequently that all 
Henry's Successors have been guilty of such tin - 
usurpation; yet it may, without much danger of 
contradiction, be affirmed, that stach a wonderful 
discovery of usurpation against Catholic Interest 
is not likely to produce the, rescinding or ex> 
punging of the Act from the Journals of Parlia- 
ment. As in his charge of usurpation »again&t 
Henry j the Doctor, by saying, that *'the Catho* 
lies consider it an usurpation ," must mean that ^ 
his Successors also have been guilty of u^urpation i 
it is to \>e hoped, for the sake of decency and 
decorum, that Pope Troy will kindly and chari* 
tably condescend to make an exception in favour 

Of OUR MOST GRACIOUS SOVEREIGN, and tho 

prince regent ! Such a charge of usurpation, 
in these days, implicating not very obliquely 
all the Successors of Henry , cannot come with a 
very good grace from a Roman Catholic Priest, 
enjoying the uninterrupted blessings of our Pro- 
testant Constitution J 
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Chelate Bishop of London (Dr. Porteus) has 
left in writing a very able disquisition on the 
subject of the Roman Catholic Claims. This 
highly respectable man and learned divine de- 
clares, that had the prayer of the Petition 
been for a more compleal toleration, he would 
hare most cordially assented to it; that his Lord- 
ship was always '* a x decided friend to Liberty 
of Conscience, and to a full and free toleration 
of all who differ, in religious opinions from the 
Established Church ; iy thattthis petition, how-* 
fever,; was not for any indulgence or improvement 
in Liberty of Conscience, but an application 
lor political power; that he was not for granting 
such a prayer, as u it would be difficult to 
produce a single instance where they' have pos- 
sessed political powet in a Protestant Country 
without using it cruelly and 'tyrannically ; '* that 
their doctrines are u not only hostile to the Pro- 
jtesiant Religion^ but to a Protestant Government;* 
fcnd* that when, '« in 1793, Lords Petre, Stour* 
ton, and many other Catholic Gentlemen, on ap* 
Jplyihg to Parliament for farther indulgence, 
made a renunciation of certain Obnoxious doc- 
trines, hostile to a Protestant Government, **the 
Pope of Rome took the alarm, and announced 
hot only his entire, disapprobation" of the ob* 
tioxious measure, .by his Apostolic Vicar ill 
England, but caused him to write an energetic 
Letter to these Gentlemen, condemning what they 
had done, and stating Ci that condemnation tm 
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sanctioned by the Pope.'* The Bishop of London, 
viewing very properly this power through a 
political medium, adds-— 

" An unbounded influence over the hearts and con- 1 
sciences of men in spiritual matters, must necessarily be 
attended with great influence iq civil and political con* 
cerns ; and when we consider that the Romish Clergy of 
Ireland have an almost absolute command over tneir 
flocks ; that the Clergy are appointed by the Bishops ; that 
the Bishops are nominated by the Pope; and that the Pope 
is now a mere tool in the hands of the French Emperor; it, 
is easy to see what power this must give him over the people 
of Ireland, and in how formidable a manner, in the present 
perilous and awful crisis, that power may be exerted." 

* 

His Lordship, then manfully affirms, that— 

u Roman Catholics and Protestants hone never yet 
agreed together in administering the powers of Govern* 
intents ana that England never enjoyed peace apd security, 
till the ascendancy of one party was established by the 
downfall of the other. When the power of the Catholics 
land Protestants was nearly equal, it was a constant struggle 
for superiority. The Corporation and Test Acts put a 
final period to that struggle. Since those Acts passed, 
the Church of England has enjoyed perfect security and 
tranquillity." 

The learned Bishop of London afterwards im- 
pressively recommends " not to part with these 
bulwarks of our Constitution^ civil and ecclesias- 
tical." He also recommends " toleration to all 
other religious sects and denominations whatever; 
but at the same time an exclusion of them*, by 
proper tests, from all places of trust, authority 7 
and power " His Lordship concludes— 

cc This is the only system that can give stability and 
peace to this kingdom. It has been found by experience, 
>vbich is better than a thousand theories, to be the soundest 
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» policy, ft^as ife/fc eii quiet for ah&ce an hundred years} 
aftd it wotid Tfe tftfe highlit imprud^ice to thrd* aW&y 
this, our best safeguard, for visionary projects of innova* 
tion and improvement, in our Civil ana Ecclesiastical 
l^blfehinejrt.' — See the Life, cf Bishop Porteu$ $ iy 
Robert Hodgson^ A* M. 

* 

In surveying the State of the Country* 
the next attractive jkrint tof obs^r^tiott is ttaft 
of our policy and power ih the Present contest 

for the ifrDEPfetfDtelTCE an^l Ltfe&Rtm of EuKttne. 

A very wide field here presents itfcelf to the eye 
and ltd the tmtod of the Philosopher, the SoMier* 
and the Statesman* The contracted boundaries 
of a a Pamphlet are ill suited to a range of dis- 
cussion which necessarily comprehends the va- 
*iqus interests and particular connections of 
hatiohs. The Author of stick a limited dfcsigft 
»kay engage his reader for a short time en the 
stir&fce ; lie irtay, perhaps be enabled* in a cur- 
acy w&y , to communicate and explain the ceruses 
, of certain operations ; but were his sotittes S8> 
tensive and intelligent, he must confine himself 
to his prescribed plan* It is the province of the 
Historian to embrace a wider scope and more 
Enlarged views ; 4q> unfold the authentic rolls* 
the faithful record*, of the times ;'to develope 
the secret spring, the main movements, of the 
great actors; to assign what portion prudence or 
chance, wisd&m or folly, bad in certain events ; 
and to describe,, in lively and glowing colours, 
those scenes in which were displayed, the hands 
tff a master. 
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As9 fifavfl and Military Power, this coyNT^f 
frastgtally eclipsed 3II former combinations qfar^ 
f pience, and pergonal y alour . Englar\d has reached 
the proudest period of her history, Sije ^lqns, 
with honour and with glory, has opposed herself tp 
the restless ambition, t|ie unparalleled ^nprgies, 
$nd the insolent and overbearing triumphs,' of » 
Conqueror who has almost wholly subjugated the 
Continent of Europe. With all the difficulties 
which we had to encounter, we haye imf °p!j sul* 
lied his fame, bpt wp have aroused and anifn^tefl 
others to a spirited resistance ; and, from the criti- 
cal situation in which the tyrant is ftpw invQjye<J f 
his hopes become considerably damped, ^d h| s 
prospects fer more gloomy. Although yearfhaye 
elapsed since the modern French, organised 9/1 
the new principles pf warfare, experienced ip. 
JSgypt defeat and dismay when combating 
against British soldiers ; yet, till the 9££ e ?**?ftce , 
p/ Lord Wellington iji > Portugal, the deviojjs 
march of the Enemy, his plans of attack, ' hi 8 
manoeuvres for yictpry, remained y^e^pjore^, 
unstudied t and nearly unknown. The br^li^t 
»nd yery admirable p*oof of our SWperiprity, 
hyth? ]$te splendid Victory oyer JW#r?npy,t atftd 
his foro^dable kmy? h^ s ^ated J^pr^ ( W*Lf» 
tmQTW's nmfi <*> ^e highest pinnacle ,(*f ;%*e. 
To the pwfe^on^l ^sc^rpujient of jibe Pu^F of 
Yojtjc this Country i$ indebted for the j|id.ic,)Ops 
^ejtactipp of $0 tf?le $od so fortunate a€,9#- 
jpawJer. Sflpe jr<$ bay* i^fleojisjy i^a^me^, 
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that our Countrymen are less skilful, and more 
easily defeated, by land than by sea. It would 
be vain and idle, after so many contradictory 
testimonies, to engross the reader's time by re- 
futing such a palpable absurdity; but in this 
memorable instance, at least, it cannot be denied, 
that his Royal Highness has been the means of 
' exhibiting, through the illustrious deeds of Sa- 
lamanca, an honourable rivalry to the glo- 
ries of Trafalgar. The success of our arms, 
the steady fortitude of our troops, the ap- 
prehensions and fears of the French Ar- 
mies in the Peninsula, have pointed out to 
neighbouring nations the manly manner of 
achieving their liberties. It is hoped that they 
will profit by the example of our bravery, and 
be fully convinced, that neither Bonaparte nor 
his military myrmidons are invincible. To an 
implicit belief of this dreadful report, together 
with the potent means of corruption, the French 
have often vanquished without striking a blow. 
By indefatigable perseverance, by bold and 
undaunted resolution, by that personal prowess 
which overlooks and despises all dangers, our 
gallant Countrymen have had the immortal ho- 
nour of being solely instrumental in dispelling 
the magic of this delusion. The present race of 
' Englishmen, meaning indiscriminately our fel- 
low-subjects of the three kingdoms, have 
equalled, if not surpassed, the most renowned 
flays of their ancestors. N6ver at any period 
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ii have we shown a bolder front ; never a more 
m brilliant display of national valour. 
far Thus in the fury of the tempest, in the midst 

jf5 of wrecks of surrounding nations, our Country* 
i men, under Providence, have been enabled to 
g ride triumphant in the storm. If our Councils 
ii have been reviled and satirised by a Faction at 

■'£ home, let them look to their effects by our sue- 

^ cessful and glorious operations abroad. If the 

t k plans of Government have been condemned as 
unprofitable and unattainable, let their op- 
ponents witness the speed of execution and the 
many advantages resulting from their laudable 
enterprises; As our Navy is superior to ,any 
competition, having long ago swept away every 
enemy from the face of the ocean, its transc end- 
ant powers require at this time no panegyric. 
It would therefore be needless to recur td and 
dwell upon those deeds which a grateful country 
will remember to the latest posterity. In the 
slightest glance, however, of such brilliant 
scenes, the wisdom of our Councils was never 
more conspicuous than in the capture of the 
Danish Fleet at Copenhagen. Having been sold 
as it were to Bonaparte, or the latter having 
frightened the Crown Prince into a compliance 
with his tyrannical orders, such a valuable acqui- 
sition, united with the ships of the other Northern 
Powers, would have soon afforded him hopes of 
disputing with us effectually the Sovereignty of 
the Seas. To the Councils who rendered us 
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this inestimable service Great Britain is certainly 
highly indebted. Had it not been for this wise 
act of foresight/ neither Russia nor Sweden would 
at this time in all probability have been capable 
of struggling for their independence, \Ve should 
have seen the whole inhabitants of the Northern 
States linked with the Dutch into one chain as 
the galley slaves of Bonaparte ; we should b&ve 
wen them fighting, although reluctantly, against 
a Power the most friendly to their interests, when 
not under the direction and lash of the tyrant ; 
we should have uem them as his Naval Con* 
tcripts, bound hand in hand for the purposes 
of his cruel ambition, and bleeding Hid 
groaning under that yoke whi«h , they ^ dur^t 
uot venture to unchain. If these be not proofs 
of the wisdom of &wh Councils, the wpjrUl 
has yet to learn the true meaning of w#r4s 
or terms; the Explanations pf pur Vopafeu)f|* 
ries and Dictionaries ought to bje jreyersed, and 
Faction »ay then attempt tQ teach the rising 
generation, that wrjcumpectiQ* means supins* 

»ess, thztprudenee means felly, and tkat/r#dto#i 
means slavery, 

in contemplating our Externa) Relations, a 
#0w and an unnatural Enemy ha* appeared w 
the late character and conduct of America. \% is 
to be hoped, iwvever, ths* her fepstility jy&l 
he but of jshoart duration ^ and *hat wh*» ifee 
hears of our Revocation of the Orders j# Coun- 
cil, which Avere parsed to cou?t$r»ct the m,e^- 



{Mfffel 'of the Fteftch Government only, 
will return to that cotdial friendship, to that 
perfect understanding of her best policy, which 
cfeft alone ensure tire mutual prosperity and 
mutual happiness of both countries : Not but 
that either country could lite totally mdep&i* 
dent of any aid, commercially or politicly, 
-Ataft the other ; but, by such a change, berth 
WAtold experience many temporary inconveni- 
Mices* and many privations of comforts, beside* 
being deprived of the agreeable intercourse,, the 
pleasing setishtions, which mxisi always aim 
from close connections and unceasing intimacies 
between a Parent and her Infantine States, be* 
tfffeen a Mother and her Children. A fuptarfe 
b*##een such near *nd dear Friends is not to 
be considered as merely affecting the Orders of 
Council, but as affecting and reversing the Or- 
del* of Nature herself. It is like reversing mid 
changing the Circulation of the American Blood ; 
it is diverting it into strange and uiftfottiraf 
channels ; it is reversing the operation of the 
heart, and its concomitant functions of th? 
veins and arteries, by attempting a course <rf 
existence upon a new and an unknown principle. 
The Friends of both Countries avast sincerely to* 
tnent, that such a change has been produced nt 
the American Councils ; and although the ftotftfc 
Faction may for a time maintain their ftsfcen* 
dancy, yet it is presumed that the Ammmm 
W4H recur to fhair good sense and solid judg* 
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. tneht, and indignantly renounce political max- 
, ims which are inimical to their commercial in-* 
dependence ancj true interest. Should America 
still, unfortunately, persist in hostility, Great 
Britain has the satisfactory consolation of reflect- 
ing, that she has conducted herself with coin* 
mendable temperance and dignified forbear* 
ance. The Royal Speech itself, a few days 
ago (July 29th), on the Prorogation of Parlia- 
ment, has these words, strongly indicative of 
the Prince Regent's generous sentiments on 
the occasion : — " His Royal Highness (say the 
Commissioners) has commanded us to assure you 
" (Parliament), that he views with most sincere re- 
" gret the .hostile measures which have been re- 
" < cently adopted by the Government of the United 
" States of America towards this country* His 
" Royal Highness is nevertheless willing to hope, 
** that the accustomed relations of Peace and 
u Amity between the two countries may yet be re~ 
w stored" &C; &C, This evidently proves the very 
great anxiety by which the Prince Regent has 
been actuated in favour of the commercial inter- 
course and happiness of both countries. Cautiously- 
avoiding every act in the most remote degree of- 
fensive, and prompt and cheerful in explanation, 
Great Britain, in the perfect recollection that she 
Was laudably employed in adjusting differences 
between herself and her Children, in settling a 
sort of Family Quarrels, allowed herself, in some 
instances, to hear and bear language of reproach 
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instead of remonstrance, and to connive at inde* 
corous terms and ungenerous insinuations, rather 
than afford any cause for war. The American • 
Government, on the contrary, totally enervated 
by French Councils, has acted by fits, by starts, 
and by crooked and little means. But by . 
far the- greater majority of the American Pea* 
pie are strongly attached to the Mother Coun« 
try> and anticipate with warm and. indignant 
emotions the pernicious effects of French Coun* 
cils and French Principles. When Great: Britain 
indicated the affections of the mind by patience 
and forbearance, America ought not to have 
mistaken her kind and liberal motives for those of 
pusillanimity and fear.! To men of discernment, - 
however, it appears a matter of great astonish- 
ment* that America should betray her real in-* 
terest by such a short-sighted policy as wantonly 
to involve herself in tlie calamitous conse- 
quences of war* America, ought to have steadily-, 
persevered in the cultivation and improvement 
of her agriculture— in planning new settlements 
and exploring new regions-** in augmenting her: 
external cbmmerce by suoh internal sources as 
are incalculable in riches and extent— in tempt- 
ing and encouraging - new seftlefs fiftmr every* 
part of the habitable world — in spreading her 
increased and increasing population over the 
territories of her vast dominions ~ and, par- 
ticularly, in carefully abstaining, for a long 
series of years, from warfare in any- shape. By 
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invariably adhering to these political maxims, 
America, in the course of a century, might be* 
come one of the most powerful nations on the face 
of the earth. She would thus have the best chance 
of preserving her Union, and, without the Union, 
America can never preserve the integrity of her 
empire. She will fall and separate into petty 
states, in humble imitation of those on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, and the strongest will prey 
upon and iinmerge into its political vortex the 
shattered remains of the weakest. To this de~ 
plorable situation of affairs nothing can be more 
conducive than war. But it seems no concession 
on our part will satisfy the American Govern* 
merit, as now corrupted by French Principles. 
Kindness and forbearance have only served to 
render them higher in their tone and mom 
peevish in their disposition. The greater our pro- 
fessions of friendship and anxiety to avoid an 
open rupture, the more unreasonable they be- 
come in their demands, and the more querulous 
and insolent in their remonstrances. They mul- 
tiply their complaints in an extravagant manner. 
The chief, however, may be reduced to these 

heads — " The Orders in Council " — " The 

* 

Right of Search "— **' The Impress of American 
Seamen "— " The Confiscation of Vessels "— 
together with an enumeration of subordinate 
oomplaints, to swell their imaginary grievances. 
Imaginary ! it may be well said, as the Orders 
in Council have been revoked, and satisfactory 
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explanations given on the other subjects of 
ill-founded complaint. The Maritime Rights 
of England have long been known and ac- 
knowledged ; and, in a war of such a serious 
tendency, when her whole strength must be 
brought forward, England would destroy at 
once her political ascendancy as a nation were 
she to suffer any abridgement of those rights oii 
which onr Naval Power in many respects de* 
pend. The separation or dissolution of the Union 
is already threatened, as the State of Massachu- 
setts, since Mr, Maddison's Declaration of War, 
has passed some severe resolutions against such 
a wanton and serious act of mischief to the in* 
terests of the New World. America may ima- 
gine, that we shall fee} exceedingly the priva- 
tions of those supplies of Corn, &c. which our 
forces have lately received in the Peninsula. 
This will no doubt be a considerable inconve- 
nience ; but the British Government will soon 
remove it by the adoption of some effectual 
measure. Canada may also be considered as an 
object of rapacity for Maddison's French Party; 
but they may rest assured, that such arrange- 
ments are long ere now formed in that Province 
as to ensure the defeat of their unnatural in-r 
vaders. If Canada, however, were the great 
object of ambition on the part of an AmeriU 
oan Government formed on friendly principles, 
we might perhaps have spared it, on some 
terms of an equivalent nature. In the multi- 
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plicity of the Colonies of such a vast Empire 
as that of Great Britain, the deduction of one 
province from the grand mass would not have 
been injurious either politically or commercially. 
Canada has not been a profitable concern. We 
have, upon the whole, been Losers rather than 
gainers by it, and therefore our interest in it 
might have terminated without prejudice. But 
tjie subjects of England cannot brook any inso- 
lent encroachment ; and, whenever the Frenchified 
Americans, with Maddison at the head of their 
Councils, attack Canada, they may depend upon a 
very warm reception.— r-rChildren of America! 
disturb not the sacred ashes of the gallant Mont- 
gomery, who sacrificed, himself in your cause, 
and whose spectre, if permitted to revisit your 
living world, would warn ye against the mad- 
ness of. your entei*prise ! Before ye advance 
against Canada, take an example by his fall \ 
Descendants of Britain ! hitherto distinguished 
for shrewd sense and solid judgment, for coolly 
calculating certain consequences from certain 
causes, make a timely halt, a solemn stand, on the 
precipice, before ye leap into the yawning gulph 
of destruction! Have ye fully contemplated all 
the calamities, all Jhq horrors, of war? Can ye, 
debase yourselves by French Fraternization un- 
der Bonaparte ? Can ye resolve to unite your- 
selves with the Foe of Civil Society, the Batcher 
pf the Human Race? In the fervency of my en-? 
thusiasm for the permanent happiness of both 
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countries, I think I see an interesting Groupe of 
departed Patriots, invoked by the Genius of 
America from the mansions of the dead, arraign- 
ing your Government at the Bar of the Republic ! 
I feel myself strongly agitated by the paternal 
emotions, by the pacific voice, of William Penn, 
reproaching and convulsing your Senate in an 
irresistible appeal against the wanton and unpro- 
voked effusion of human blood! Behold Frank* 
lin, the illustrious sage, penetrating into futurity, 
and assuring ye, that, with peace and harmony, 
your National Independence, his most ardent 
care, will become stronger and stronger by the 
powerful cement of time ! listen to the persua- 
sive eloquence of Washington, whose virtues, 
when contrasted, render the infamies and per- 
juries of yoiir New Ally, the late First Consul (or 
President), more repulsively black, more detest- 
ably obnoxious— Listen to the Admonition of 
that distinguished character, that sincere friend, 

who sealed and confirmed your Liberties.- The 

wise and humane Penn, the pure and philosophic 
Franklin, the ever-memorable and ever-illus- 
trious Washington, all these celebrated Patriots, 
in the face of your Legislators, in the face of 
your Nation, before the Grand Tribunal of God. 
and of Man, most eagerly protest against vou$ 
Declaration of Way. They beg and pray that yei 
will not destroy their Good Work, theiy Grand 
Fabrick of Peace and Concord, which they so 
anxiously raised, , They most earnestly implore. 
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that ye will not wound their fair fame by any 
alliance, any co-operation, with the French Ty- 
rant, who aims at the overthrow of all Govern- 
ments/ and the enslavement of all mankind. 
They sincerely hope and most ardently intteat, 
that ye will not co-operate with a Man-Tiger, 
a New: Monster, whose heart is of the hardest 
iron, and whose heart-strings are of the toughest 
steel. Avoid his manifold snares; fly from his 

bloody embraces Return to the affections of 

, your Mother, to the bosom of your Family ! 
Maddison and his Councils have not shown 
any profound political penetration on this great 
emergency* Although they have already proved, 
that they are able and willing to do much mischief 
to the United States, yet they have calculated very 
unwisely. An offensive war against this country 
on the part of the Americans must ber—# mari- 
time war. In their uncommon impatience to go 
to war, they have ' totally forgotten how easily - 
by a few British Ships, stationed at particular 
distances, we can shut or seal up all their* sea-port 
towns. All the silly, arrogant, and ill-founded 
pretentions of Mr. Maddison and his iniquitous 
Party ip justification of war, drawling ^through 
their long, heavy, and somniferous State Papers, * 
cannot undo the seals from off such bonds-rrthey 
cannot afterwards keep the American sea-ports 
free and open. It may be asked, as America is 
determined on war, and as that war must be a 
maritime war, where are her means to contend 
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with the Mother Country ? Where are her Ships £ 
Where are her Fleets? Where her Artillery? 
Where her Seamen? America may issue Letters, 
of Marque, as warranted by the President's Pro-* 
clamation received some few days ago : she may 
with some success, for the sake of enriching ava- 
ricious individuals, attempt a predatory warfare 
by single ships ; but America is not as yet able 
to contend with any of the Maritime Powers of 
Europe, and- least of all with Great Britain. The 
Americans, perhaps, vulture-like may pounce 
upon a West India Island or two ; but they will 
at last be severely punished for their foolish te- 
merity, A small Squadron or Fleet from Eng- 
land may soon annihilate their whole Navy, soon 
batter New York, Boston, and all the maritime, 
towns, about their ears. But as in commerce 
America is fond of a speculative, market, in poli- 
tics her, whim may induce her to the experiment 
of a speculative war. America has not been, 
v^ry judicious in the choice of her time for such. 
a bold enterprise. She has chosen that period, 
when of all others we are less engaged in naval 
warfare. Having vanquished all our Enemies* 
and completely swept them from the face of the 
ocean, whether in the East or in the West, in th» 
South or in the North, our Seamen may be ^aid 
to want some employment, in order to cherish 
or keep up that national spirit which has gained 
them the Sovereignty of the Seas. What chance 
has America against a Power whose victorious 
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and invincible Navy has sunk, captured, or de- 
stroyed, all the Fleets of Europe ? - — But if 
America* blind to her own folly, % forces Great 
Britain to the disagreeable and unavoidable alter- 
native of war, let America, unnatural America, 
have it. She will only disgrace herself, and 
add to our triumphs. 

But neither the eye of an Englishman nor that 
of an American— with the exception of M add i son 
and his French Cabinet— can be gratified by 
looking on such an unpleasant prospect as that 
of a war between the two countries* The! scene 
may therefore be changed without any reluctance 
to either nation* — — 4u recurring to the Affairs 
of Europe, it is evident, that, since the usurpa-* 
tion of Bonaparte, the present Government of 
France has never been involved in such difficul- 
ties and dangers. The prudent conduct of Alex* 
ander, by retiring as his Enemy advances into 
the Russian Territories, promises every degree of 
ultimate success. Should the former steadily 
adhere to the same wise policy, and carefully 
avoid a general engagement — unless strongly 
tempted by some certain and irresistible ad van* 
tage— famine and fatigue will effectually super- 
sede the necessity of the cannon and the' bayonet* 
The vast Armies of Bonaparte will soon experi* 
ence a woeful diminution of numerical force ; 
and his knowledge of positions and manoeuvres, 
amidst such desarts and desolations* will avail 
him little or nothing* As his disappointment* 
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and difficulties increase, - the influence of de- 
spondency will be increased in a proportional 
ratio; and the lowering of his crest, in such a 
warfare, will greatly augment those ungovern- 
able fits and spasms of irritation to which he is 
well known to be so commonly subject. The 
farther he marches into Russia, the greater add 
more alarming will be his embarrassments* In 
the progress of his invasion through, a strange 
and barren country, he must seriously consider 
the means of retracing every step. The stun 
total of his hardships and dangers in Germany 
and Italy is far inferior to what he is now obliged 
to endure; and all the Plagues of Egypt em- 
bodied in the dissatisfaction of his troops, which 
for a time he encountered, till the remonstrances 
of his Officers and the complaints of his Soldiers 
induced, him to seek personal safety by his 
cowardly desertion, all those weigh much lighter 
in the scale of comparison. Alexander has 
therefore only to keep at a prudent distance, and 
by removing the necessaries of life, and destroy- 
ing its conveniences, he will ensure victory to 
himself, and disgrace to the enemy. The latter, 
on such a march, will soon be impeded by evils 
far more pernicious than the Plagues of Egypt; 
and desertions, mutinies, and conspiracies, are 
th6 sure accompaniments, of an unsuccessful 
Tyrant. But the circumspection of a good 
.General will point out the necessity of providing 
for a retreat; and however much Bonaparte may 

M 
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ifc such a case exercise his prudence, yet there* 
can be no doubt that he commenced his inva- 
sion of Russia with every moral and physical 
means of success. After gratifying at Dresden 
his vanity^ 1 and indulging his Royal Vassals with 
the game of Kings and Queens— after his usual 
vapourings and blusterings— after attracting the 
attention of all Europe to the vast magnitude of 
his formidable preparations-^-Bonaparte dare 
not, even in the utmost extremity of danger, 
order a retreat. The adoption of such an inglo* 
rious alternative would not Only be ah open con- 
fession of his weakness and fallen greatness, but 
be the signal for revolutionary measures in Paris, 
and be the means of animating, with courage and 
capacity, in the cause of general Emancipation, all 
others whom his tyranny has so cruelly enslaved* 
If Alexander, by harassing and impeding the 
march of the enemy, and by carefully avoiding 
-a general and decisive battle, could divert Bona- 
parte till the approach of winter, the disgrace, 
if not the destruction, of the French would be 
certain* But if the Autocrat, deluded by the suc- 
cess of temporary expedients, should rashly ven* 
lure on the chance of a general engagement, he 
may be assured, thafrhis crafty and able adver- 
sary, concentrating all his means, and reviving 
all the former energies of his armies, and direct- 
ing and invigorating the grand impulse of their 
assault, will prove victorious, The late renewal 
>$f the Treaty of Peace and Amity between Eng* 
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fcnd, Russia, and Sweden^ will greatly add to the 
serious apprehensions of the enemy. Notwith- 
standing Beraadotte's professions of the most sin* 
cere attachment to the cause of Ruma dud Evg* 
fond> wkenoppoaed to the power of France as no* 
directed, many reason* obviously present them- 
selves again*! reposing too much confidence in 
this old favourite of Bonaparte. But be our sus- 
picions well or ill founded, wo confess that we 
should be mtteh better pleased to find Bemadotte 
hang upon the near of the French Army as their 
avowed enemy than join them as their confirmed 
friend; 1* such A critical situation* the prompt 
determination of Bertoadotte will give a decided^ 
preponderance; but uirf ess that determination be* 
speedy* and tmequiwc&Uy decisive against the 
French^ the sincerity of his professions slay be? 
altogetherdoubtett Tbeconduct^therefo^e^oftho 
Swedish; Army* air such a time and on such- ant 
emergency, beeotn** of the very highest imports 
»ace to the interests of Europe* As Bernadottti 
was formerly Bonaparte's Agent in practice* o£ 
court bribery and military corruption, it is incum- 
ber on! tHe Allies to use their utmost diligence » 
pee^eattng his old master from outbidding then! 
it* thn prico for hie services; It i& alao incumbent 
upon them, that they should previously so com* 
pfeteiy satisfy Bernadotte as- to ensure in theite 
fimouii the most cordial co-operation of the Swe* 
dish Army* 

. On retiming to Xh*PenmmtU y the Miccesated 
gaMantigr of Load Wzu*mx<m> cannot be toe 



highly extolled. With glory in his front and vie*"' 
toryiri his rear, his Lordship continues to pene- 
trate towards Madrid. Tlie Enemy, either fearful 
or incapable of opposing, him; remain at? a hum- * 

- ble distance, observing that rrtarch and ttkxse. 
movements which they dare, not interrupt. Wheiir 
he reaches this central point <of ^destination (of' 
which there cannot be entertained a doubt),* hi*' 
Lordship will have the singular success of having 
taken the new Capital^ a new King, whose in- 
capacity and pusillanimous conduct render him 
altogether unworf Hyof suoh an elevated situation. 
Lord WjEDi*i*G¥otf has had the honour of beating 
the ablest and most'distinguifeh^dbf fi^\AFAk?rE's . ' 
Generate ;; and> frdmhii^Lwdshi-p^s preseritfvicto- 
riofcis cat eet* the raisi ngVrf 1 he Siege oftCudiz -may : 
W anticipated, and thb tot^l overthrcrW of the 
French Armies in the Peninsula. Boito in <£/><«;*♦ 
and* in ^Portugal Lord 'WfiLBilvcT^N'hafe'ibeen? 

- chiefly instrumental in proving that our National* 
Spirit, in all 'the' varieties of British Enterprise 
and British Prowess/ is still equaltothe most re* 
nowned days of oa* Aneejstors: Detachments frorii» 
erar Army havte all been actuated by the same 
laudable emulation; and whether at JBusaco or 
Barossa, TalaveraorAlbuera, Badajosor Ciudad 
Rodrigo, British Valour has been the subject of 
deserved panegyric. It* would be needlefes to 
enumerate all the fields and fortresses which have 
witnessed the noble darings and the brilliant 
exploits of oiir Countrymen, Their glorious 
achievements will live ia the hearts an4 in the 
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memories of the latest posterity. Another sub« 
ject of praise ought not to be omitted. Our 
Countrymen have organised the Portuguese Na-> 
tion, and taught them bow to prize and how to 
defend their rights and independence. The same 
commendable work is at this time engaging the 
military ardour of the Spanish Nation also ; and 
with such a population, formidable both in spirit 
and in numbers, and faithfully, copying our 
noble example, the Spanish People may soon 
become too powerful for any force by; whi?h 
France may attempt their future subjugation. 

Such are the effects likely to result from the 
present happy aspect of affairs. In aiding QUr 
Allies, whether by men or money) by ammunition 
or provision*, we have acted upon the soundest 
principle of policy, and have kept the imme- 
diate calamities of war at a distance from our 
own homes. The Opposition have uniformly 
reprobated any spirit of resistance on the part 
of this country ; they have dwelt loudly and 
vehemently on the defeat or overthrow of qux 
Allies, always charging our recollection with the 
fidelity of their predictions ; they have so often 
prophesied, imitating the vapouring? of Bona* 
parte, that not a man of our troppg would, b$ 
able to maintain a footing on the Peninsula, 
that at last ashamed of their folly, th$y are in- 
duced to hope for an oblivion of their libels 
against Lord Wellington and bis Army by their 
unbQuqded praises of the sucpes? and heroism of. 
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all their great names. Dispassionate men can* 
not, however, forget, that had Government 
taken the advice of these great Prophets and 
far greater Statesmen, the Continent of Europe 
Mould not now witness the present struggle for 
the independence of Russia, and our glorious 
laurels on the Peninsula would have never at- 
tained a maturity of growth. We should, in 
fact, have been obliged, long ere now, to have 
contended with the enemy at home — on our 
own plains or mountains— in our suburbs — in our 
fttreets^-at the very threshold of our dwellings 
—we should have been obliged to contend at our 
own gates^— with the very same restless and im-» 
placable enemy-— for our King and Constitution, 
for our fire-sides and altars, for our Rights, 
Liberties, and Independence. Had Government 
listened to the weak or wicked advice of Oppo- 
sition, by withdrawing or suspending our mili- 
tary energies, this covntry, the Seat of the 
Social Virtues, the Cradle of Freedom, the Envy 
of the World, would in all probability have 
become a Province of France, and its proud 
inhabitants debased as the Vassals of Bona* 
parte, with Sir Francis Burdett, perhaps, 
at their head, and a total change of property 
and proprietors. In such a cause, therefore, 
and against such an Enemy, our efforts cannot 
be too great, our sacrifices not too many. 

Were the actual state of France to be con- 
pasted with that of Great Britain, the latter 
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would present by far thd most agreeable picture. 
Our population, on which the riches and 
strength of ^a country depends, continues to 
augment in a flattering ratio, notwithstanding 
the vast demands of our Armies— oufCommercd 
is far superior to that of all the other parts of 
the World united— and our Income, notwithf* 
standing certain projected improvements of 
finance, in consequence of a diminution of re* 
venue by reason of some irregularities or de- 
rangements, is considerably beyond our expen- 
diture, e^en after the enormous demands of "an 
expensive but unavoidable war. Our National 
Spirit seems to rise with the necessities of the 
State ; and, with the exception of the misled 
rioters in the disturbed counties, together with 
that description of malcontents common to every 
Government and to every age, the people, in 
the enjoyment of happiness, are unanimous in 
their encomiums of our successes in Spain and 
Portugal, consequently unanimous in'their sup- 
port of ai politic and a necessary war.—- *Ob*« 

serve the contrast. France, faithfully deline- 
ated, presents a picture which requires a very 
different colouring. Bleeding and writhing 
under the stripes of the Tyrant, France exhibits 
, a melancholy spectacle of fallen greatness. She 
yields up her neck to the yoke of Bonaparte 
the curse and scourge of the Continent of Eu*. 
rope ; and, in silent sorrow, appears to drag re- 
luctantly her galling chains. Her late courage, 
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the offspring of that abrupt enthusiasm which , 
a slave derives on his first bursting from ban* 

* 

dage, is sunk into and changed for" that abject " 
meanness, that grovelling prostration of person, 
which calls alike fot the pity and contempt of 
mankind. Her mad dreams or wild reveries of 
a pure Republic, which opened to her enrap- 
tured imagination the Land of Liberty, and 
promised a permanency of felicitous enjoyment, * 
appear at this time to her more sober senses her 
Paradise lost, her delusion of the fancy, her 
enchantment of the mpment* France, in fact, 
is a country now groaning under manifold op- 
press ions of the cruellest tyranny. She is often 
denied even the very privilege common to the 
most miserable of the human species, that of ex- 
pressing by signs or by groans, by interjections 
or by exclamations, the sharp aad excruciating 
agonies which she is forced to endure. Her 
laws depend on the caprice or cupidity of the 
Tyrant ; and her acts of justice are frequent vio- 
lations of good faith, frequent outrages of every 
moral and religious principle. Her Population 
is diminished and diminishing ; her Commerce 
totally destroyed ; ^ her Navy annihilated ; her 
Manufacturers and Mechanics starving at home, 
or dying with her Armies* abroad ; her Revenue 
becoming every day more and more precarious ; 
and her resources, still forced to flow through 
the channels 6f robbery and murder, are nearly , 
dried up and exhausted. Under such a slavish 
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despotism, and directed by such a restless Ru- 
ler, France can have no hopes of amendment at 
home, no hopes of relief from abroad. Even 
universal conquest would, during the life of 
the Tyrant — a life checkered by all the bitter 
aggravations of apprehension and fear — afford 
Frenchmen no extension of liberty, unless by 
liberty were meant a licepce to insult and to . 
trample upon their unfortunate vassals in the 
subjugated provinces. The frequent returns of 
his trembling fits and convulsive alarms will re- 
double his vigilance; and every additonal pres- 
sure of despotism is a proportional abridgement 
of freedom. 

Under a mild Government, founded in rational 
principles ; under salutary laws, constituted for 
the protection of society ; under a limited 
Monarchy, admirably adapted for the genius of 
a free people ; the present administration, witfy 
commendable zeal and activity, is acting upon 
the wise policy and enlarged views of William 
Pitt. They are scions of the same root, of the - 
same tree, whose constitutional branches, like 
our native oak, served to protect us against the 
daring encroachments of an enemy, so active in 
effort, so new in principle, and so new in an- 
tipathies, as in most instances to overturn all 
former maxims and calculations. At theliead 
of this Administration is a Nobleman (Liverpool),, 
who, at an early age in the House of Commons, 
when superior abilities and political virtues were 
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<£ltedin<pi£stidn, as qualities requisite fbi^ offi- 
ciai situations then vacant, became the subject 
of Mr* Pitt's warnuist panegyric. It Would 1 be 
idfe to attempt any particular addition tor what 
Was far mbre neatly conceived; arid far more 
handsomely expressed, than* what tfhfe Author o£ 
these pdgtes can ptetend to offer. It may not, 
ote this occasion, however, be amiss merely to 
riotic^, that, With the ablest talents for debate* 
that Nobleman isf distinguished; as a Statesman, 
for patriotism of the purest tendency, for a per- 
ception accurate and acute, and for a judgment 
solid and decisive, Suffice it to say , that he has had 
the honour of having been selected by the pRiNcifc 
Regent, who highly approving of his lord- 
ship's conduct ih the faithful discharge of /Bis 
duty to his Royal Father, has been pleaded to 
bestow upon him, under the cotttroufof His Rdyai 
Highness, the present direction of our NationaT 
Councils. And it is no small compliment to the 
splendid abilities and political" sagacity of Mir. 
Pitt, that the Prince Regent ,has thus not only 
approved of that Statesman's unavoidable hos- 
tility to the aggravating system and inordinate 
ambition of the French Government; but that hi* 
Royal Highness, in the plenitude of his discern- 
ment* has resolved to use every means for check* 
ihg the progress of the enemy, arid for reducing 
Bim to some given space or boundary which witf 
riot endanger, the liberties of England or those/ 
Of her Allies. For the attainment of that lain 
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dahle oty^ct, the Princjb Regent has ordered the 
r chief energies of the State ; and there is no douty 
but that his Royal Highnesses generous efforts ip 
{the glorious cause will belong gratefully remem- 
bered by the Spanish and Portuguese Nations* 
Bift had the Government of this country beep 
regulated by the advice of the Modern Whigs, 
.who generally recommended a tame >submiissioji 
>tp France, by accepting peace on any terms, the 
Prince Regent would at this time, inall proba* 
bility^bave .waited the meaupnf ^proving the sin- 
cerity of his beneficent disposition ; and^he British 
People, by the French Fraternisation of the Mq- 
,dera W,higs 9 have been deprived jq£ their Monar- 
chy and Constitution, and indeed every renin^ 
^Freedom, To whom are we therefore, under 
the guidance <xf Providence, indebted at this 
time for the salvation of our $igbts $p4 JLjber- 
.ties ? To Mr* Pitt and bis Colleagues, who 4ir$t 
directed our Councils, first aroused jty)£ aify* 
Hiat^d qur National Spirit, for the ^preservation 
pf thsse blesses, against the into|era^ie aufl 
<dfmg«srqus doctrines of France, whose &fijeip 
have always been actively planning and ard^ntjly 
.executing the overthrow and destruction flf 
jwery -Go^er^ment ifl Europe, ^lr, Pitt, 4br p, 
40ng scprtep of years conducted tjhe cgpqerns <*f 
n vast empire, #|s ministerial career w^s di*- 
languished by we of the flpost^xtraqrdin^ry Re- 
volutions which the world .ever witu^e^ qr 
^perieuc^d, $h*re M» ? Constant 
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of unexpected and marvellous events ; and if in 
the uncommon fluctuation of human affairs, if in 
the sudden rise and fall of revolutionary novelties^ 
all human sagacity became useless, all political 
reasoning idle and unavailing, it was no wonder 
that Mr'. Pitt was at times seriously disappointed. 
Like all Great Ministers, lie was exposed to the 
extremes ' of calumny and adulation, of satire 
and panegyric. While living, he meritoriously 
gained and laudably preserved the partiality of a 
very great majority of his Countrymen ; and, when 
the supply of invective is exhausted by Party or 
by Faction, Mr. Pitt's memory will become 
more and more precious, and his virtues repose 
on the records of truth. 

The high and palmy State of the British Nation 
may certainly to every true-Patriot be the subject 
of flattering contemplation: But it ought by no 
means to induce us to relax from those exertions by 
'which we have achieved thisptoud pre-eminence. 
After he has settled his differences with Russia, 
for it is probable the present hostilities, like those 
of Eylau, &c. will soon terminate in a pacific 
arrangement, Bonaparte will speedily direct 
his whole operations against this Country. Re- 
leased from the e.normous weight of the en- 
gagements in which he is now involved, he 
will instantly become possessed of a very strong 
disposeable force. We must therefore be pre- 
pared to meet him in all his marches and coun- 
termarches, in all his crafty projects and skilful 
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stratagems. What may we hot expect or dread 
from the restless ambition of such a man, de- 
spising the beaten circle of ordinary experience ? 
We should therefore endeavour to baffle his inge- 
nuity by some New Expedients. We should perplex 
him in his favourite theories, and confound him 
in those rules of practice to which he has always 
beteti' most partial: We should render his in- 
variable 'maxims, by the adoption of which he 
has hitherto succeeded, useless and unavailable. 
Deptifve Bonaparte in the field of the grand 
effect derWkble from the concentration of his 
\ihief forces to bear 'down on a particular point y 
^nch as thfe centra, for instance, when he is at 
the same time forming: formidable diversions on 
the left aiid ri^ht ' wings of the same army, in 
ordefc 'tb cohcGdt the main otnefct of his fevouWte 
attack, and |yoii become the vanquisher instead 
6f the vanquished— it being always understood, 
that the forces of the contending armies, are, on a 
large scalfe, iiearly^qtial iii numbers. The bisect 
tionbfthis c6ncent j taiedforce > if practicable — some- 
thing* iii'iKS man of Mr. Clarke's admirable 
inventioh HxyPbr caking the /me, s by which Rodney, 
in the first' platee,' and Lord Nelson more ver 
centltV pitied ; such immortal hondurs — would 
coil tribute m&st powerfully to victory. But 
this sirg^festion, for the present, may be left to 
the 'practical experience and superior judgment 
of the ! weH'-edf#tiated- soldier. The most accu- 
rate mathematical deductions in the closet may 
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fre easily refuted by a skilful practitioner in tk^ 
jfield, Jio^tile to novelties ox discoveries simple 
in ,their <nat;ure biit very important ,ip their #& 
feet. It was by an inflexible, a self-sufficient, ^ 
^tu^btborn adherence to old forms and old maxims* 
3? hick bad been completely refuted and eje- 
pjo^fed hj uew inveutipus or imprpvemeatsin the 
ju$ of war, tfyat soon laid all the Old Qoveiga* 
/ppjeitfs on jhp Continent of Europe proejrjrt? 
at tjhefeet ,of the preach Goverameut. In $y 
fAage* of the French jte volution, the Leaders fqjr 
phe 4ithe- being eugerly encpnjaged improvement* 
in mlitary science, ojx w,hich tJhiey ^new 50 tunc]} 
4epemde<l foj Jbe e^tensioqt and pantinuwfp 
of the power #f the - Republic. Jhe OW x 6,owp r 
pleats, on th© contrary, bigoted to their old rules, 
apd despising ftr^ Jfrpe #e,wMy*P#W J*PV**« 
~)is^m1 an4 ^scieflitific^ ^rpye sftvc^ ipgenio^s 
mep and several important discoveries into t^e 
^rp^ qf France, Hence, in » jfler^rabie instjajuje, 
**as )q& the , ^^HPtijW *tp <1fte jiwu&fli *JP 
the t Ffying<4r$kw 9 npw so uniyer^Hy ^dppt^ 
^itb the most <e^tr^owlinary effzet; tQg^ther wi$ 
some other i^nr^ntions, the p^ticu^x^fsvbiqh^ 
not now necessary to be detailed. , . When by in* 
de&tjgabje jefleqtion, and after surnwunft^, 
j&etfiaps, thousand* of n^ortiijyig experiiuflnts, 
any new invention has heentarou^ totha£ stajfc 
0f maturity ^as to become .practically ,u«efel, it 
js }n soine instances .pnoije g^fi^g i» th* g»*JT 
©f g<#«$ to ; f\n4 hip \nv^ti W adopted than 
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fe?*ti*fo receive a pecuniary reward. Kfe v would 
in some casefr be perfectly 'satisfied that Kitf 
ne^r ' invention, or favourite child, should be' 
adbpted/ nursed, and rtared or matdted, by hi* 
dWii native country, than driven fo£ an asylum 
to a Foreign Government. , An ftiventor; upon 
principles of public Utility, Otigiit always to 
rteceive encouragement according to his merits, 
fifed the invention of Mf. Clarke remained dor- 

it* riot beett put in practice, Great*' 
Britain would Have been much less successful' 
by sea, and We might have now been obliged to 
encounter, instead of having annihilated, a for- 
midable French Navy. - 

But this digression, although not altogether 
improper, may, perhaps be thought too lbng< 
A direct notice of the New* Expedient alluded to 
is of course requisite. It is therefore suggested'* 
tfrat SQUADRONS of FLOATING TROOPS 
would be the most likely to discomfit Bona- 
parte's hostile measures against this country ~i 
, a*rtd would, besides, keep his subjects incessantly 
on the alert along the coasL The Trcfops neces- 
«ary for such an important' service need not fcxy 
ceed 30*000 men. . There might remain 10,000 « 
or 15,000 floating in the Channel, hovering on 
the French Coast, and rendering it doubtful to 
the Enemy in what particular spot We chose to 
effect a landing. The Enemy would thus be' 
kept in a state of constant fear and alarm, and a 
powerful diversion formed against the peace of 
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the whole French Coast. We might frequently, 
land when we found such a measure safe or ad- 
vantageous. The other part of these Floating 
Squadrons might be employed in small, detach* 
ments, or in a collective body, as might best 
suit the public emergency. Notwithstanding 
Our prowess by land, our natural strength is in 
OUR NAVY ; and such an addition to our naval 
force would render us in most views invincible* 
It might, perhaps, be asked, by what means were 
we to create this new force ? By enlisting or em- 
ploying in such a service the greater part of the 
Militia Regiments. Being in a great degree 
superseded by the (.ocal Militia, the Regular 
Militia has now become almost useless, and 
might be rendered very serviceable to the Coun- 
try, if thus directed in its operations. It is to be 
hoped, that the time will arrive when ALL OUR 
TROOPS WILL BE TAUGHT THE SPEED 
AND FACILITIES OF EMBARKING AND 
DEBARKING ; that in many respects they will 
at last be formed so as to be enabled to act 
EITHER AS SAILORS OR SOLDIERS; that 
they will thus be reckoned a species of amphi- 
bious beings, rendering it, by practice and by 
familiarization, doubtful to which element they 
more properly belong ; and that thus our Go- 
vernment may invigorate our arm, and raise the 
power of Great Britain to that state of superi- 
ority so as to bid DEFIANCE TO EVERY 
KIND OF COMPETITION. 
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THE LATE NEGOTIATION FOR 
A NEW MINISTRY 

is on many accounts, particularly so far as re- 
gards the temper and tone of our Leading 
Statesmen, of great interest in these critical times* 
It is a subject intimately connected with the 
State of the Country, because its result forms the 
basis of our present Executive Power* The fatal 
cause of such a Negotiation has been deeply de- 
plored as staining the best features of our nation- 
al character. No sooner was the Assassination 
of Mr* Perceval, our late Premier, fully ascer- 
tained, than all. Parties* whether for or against 
Administration, were equally eager to express 
their sentiments of detestation and horror on the 
commission of such an abominable deed* The 
surprise and consternation were indeed so un- 
bounded among all ranks* that it was no won* 
der that the Prince Regent, participating with 
peculiar sensibility the general feelings, should 
have allowed some days to elapse/ before he 
could resolve on an effort to impair so great a 
loss to himself; and so serious a misfortune to the 
Country! 

It may not be amiss, previously to any com- 
ment or observations, to give an Abstract of the 
Correspondence, as authorised by the Par- 
ties : ' * 

The Introductory Papfer to these Documents states, that 
" on Friday the 28d of May, His Royal Highness, the 
Prince Regent, was pleased to command the Marquis 

O 
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Wellesley to submit to his Royal Highness^ consideration 
the Plan or an Administration properly addpfed to thg 
Present Crisis of Affairs :" That his Lordship deemed it 
necessary, in the first place, to advert to certain practical 
principles as a basis : That these practical, principles 
might be safely comprised in the (wo following Propo- 
sitions, viz. 

1 st, The immediate Consideration of the Catholic Claims 
with a view to a Conciliatory Adjustment ; 

Sdly, The Prosecution of the Wat in the Peninstal* on 
a scale of adequate vigotrr : 

That the Disposition of all Parties should be ascer- 
tained, bv a Communication with the Principal Persons 
connected : **> That in these; Communications, Lord Wel- 
lesley was particularly cautious to explain, that he had re- 
ceived no authority from His Roytfl Highness io form an 
Administration* nor to communicate with any particular 
Party or Description of Persons ; but that His Royal High- 
ness had been apprised of the necessity of Lord Wdles- 
ley's holding such intercourse with all Parties a§ might 
enable him to prepare a Plan for His Royal Highness'** 
approbation :" That Lord Wellesley requested Mr, Can- 
ning io communicate thetfi to Lord Liverpool i That Lord 
Wellesley himself had resolved to make the Communica- 
tion to Lords Grey and Grenville : Tfaat his Lordship 
communicated also with Lord Moira, ahd Verbally with 
Lord Erskine and Mr. Sheridan, who all concurred in 
the principles : That Lord Wellesley received Letters 
from Lords Lansdowne and Holland on the subject : That, 
on Sunday the 24th of May, all these Documents were 
submitted to the Prince Regent, together with a Report/ 
of the Proceedings : That as Lord Wellesley Was apprised 
by a Communication from Lord Melville to Mr. Canning; 
that the Powers granted to Lord Wellesley, on the 22d of 
Way, by the Prince Regent, wfere considered to be at 
an end, Lord Wellesley communicated the same to Lords 
Grey and Grenville: That, on the 1st of June, the Prince 
Regent granted to Lord Wellesley full authority to fofcn 
an Administration under His Royal Highness' s commands * 
That, on the Sd of June, Lord Wellesley resigned into the 
hands of His Royal Highness the authority which His 
Royal Highness had entrusted to him on the 1st of Jufte: 
That Lord Moira was authorised, on the evening of the 5th 
of June, td address himself to Lords Grey and Grenville on 
the subject : That on the 8th of June Lord Moira resigned 
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the Commission with which he had beeq entrusted by the 
Prince Regent : And that on the same day, all the other 
attempts having failed, the Earl of Liverpool \yas apr 
pointed First Commissioner of the Treasury. 

x For the better understanding of these Docu- 
ments, some Extract? may be necessary. In the 
v Minute of a, Comiuunicatipq made by Lqrd 
Welle^ley to Lords Grey and Grenville, at Lord 
Grey's House, Maj 23^ 1812," Lord Wejlesley 
states— 

"That he considered himself merely as the instrument 
of executing His Royal HigUness's commands on the occa- 
sion ; and that he neither claimed nor desired for himself 
any situation in the Administration which it was in His 
Royal Highnesses contemplation to forqi." Under these 
circumstances, he requested to know, whether any obstacle 
existed to the concurrence of Lords Grey and Grenville to 
the following Basis on which an Administration might be 
formed? 

" l, That the State of the Laws affecting the Roman 
** Catholics, and the Claims of that Body of His Majesty's 
*' Subjects, should be taken" into immediate consideration, with 
v " a view to a Conciliatory Adjustment of those Claims, 

** 2, That the War in the Peninsula should be prosecuted 
•"• on q scale of adequate vigour/' 

'f Lord Wellesley stated, that as Mr. Canning and he 
agreed in these principles, he had requested Mr." Canning 
to communicate them to Lord Liverpool.'* 

Lord Liverpool, in a Letter to Mr. Canning, dated Fift 
House, May 23, writes thus s-r 

" Dear Canning, 

" I have communicated to my Colleagues the 
Memorandum which I received from you this afternoon, 

" They do not think it necessary to enter into any 
discussion of the principles stated in that Memorandum, 
because they all feel themselves novsi>—~particularlj/ 
after what has recpntty passed — to decline the proposal 
of becoming Members of an Administration to be formed 
by Lord Wellesley. (signed) Liverpool." 
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Lord Melville in a Letter to Mr. Ganging, dated May 
23, expresses his " strong repugnance, or rather his decided 
objection, to join an Administration of which Lord Wei* 
lesley was to be the head ;" that he bad no objection, how- 
ever, to act with an Administration on the two principles 
mentioned ; but thought *' it improbable that any consider** 
ation which Government can give the subject of the Re- 
strictions on the Roman Catholics, will enable it to pro- 
pose such a system as will wholly satisfy their claims, and 
at the same time afford that degree of Security to the Pro?* 
testant Establishment which is generally felt to be neces- 
sary." 

Lord Moira, in answer to. Lord Wellesley, May 23, ap- 

fnroyes of "the tw*o points of policy, which he had long 
nought the most nrgent for the benefit of the . Country. 
His Lordship, however, wished to be clearly understood, 
that such an approval f 4 was not conveying any implica* 
tion of engagement to accept office. This is not mentioned 
from the' remotest regard tq the possible distribution of 
situations. Nor does it involve objections to any indivi- 
dual, as there is nothing I should so much deprecate, in 
the present state o( Public Affairs, as a spirit of exclu- 
sion.' ' 

Lords Grey and Grenville, in their Memorandum of 
the 24th of May, commence their Reply to Lord Wellesley 
in these words; — 

" In such a moment as the present, we feel it to be the 
duty of all public men, both by frank and conciliatory 
explanations of principle, and by the total abandonment 
of every personal object, to facilitate," &c» Their Lord-' 
ships approve of the first x ppint laid down as a basis ; but 
as to the second, the Prosecution of the War in the Penin- 
sula, it was on many accounts a question not pf principle 
but of policy, to be regulated. by circumstances, without 
Iqo great a pressure on the finances and internal prosperity 
of the country; and, in the present state of the finances, 
their Lordships entertained the strongest doubts of the 
practicability of an increase in any branch of the Public 
Expenditure. 

On' Wednesday, May 27, Lord Melville called upon 
Mr. Canning, and informed him, " That Lord WpU?sleifs 
Commission is considered- by the Prince Regent qs at an 
end" ^hu$ terminate Lord ^Velie§ley *s Jirst Ccunmis- 
sion. 

In a Minute of Communication made by Lord Wellesley 
to Lord Grey, at J^ord (jhrey's hquse, June 1, 1812,— 
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" Lord Wellesley stated, that he had, on that mornings 
received full authority from the Prince Regent to form 
an Administration under His Royal Highness's com* 
mands ; and that he was specially authorised to communi- 
cate with Lords Grey and Grenville on the subject ;" This 
commences Lord Wellesley's second Commission. , The' 
Minute farther states, 

" That His Royal Highness entertained no wish to er* 
elude from the proposed Administration any person ft or 
description of persons, who could unite in the principles 
on which the Administration was to be founded* 

" That His Royal Highpess had signified his pleasure, 
that Lord Wellesley should, conduct the formation of the 
Administration in all. its stanches, and should be 
First Commissioner of the Treasury; and that Lord 
Moira, Lord Erskine, and Mr, Canning, should be Mem* 
bers of the Cabinet." 

" That tb$ P&ince Regent wished Lords Grey and 
Grenville, on the part of their friends, to recommend for 
His Royal Highness's approbation the names of four per* 
sons, if the Cabinet should consist of twelve; and of jive 
persons, if the Cabinet should consist of thirteen ; to be 
appointed by His Royal Highness to fill such. stations in 
his Councils as might hereafter be arranged." 

In the Reply of Lords Grey and Grenville, June 3, 
their Lordships complain that they are not invited by 
Lord Wellesley to discuss, measures and arrangements 
" belonging to a new Government in all its branches, but 
to recommend to His Royal Highness a number, limited 
by previous stipulation, of persons willing to be included 
in a Cabinet, of which the. outlines are already definitively 
arranged. To this Proposal we could not accede, without 
the sacrifice of the very object which the House of Com* 
mons has recommended, the formation of a strong and 
efficient Administration." Again, " It is to the principle 
of disunion $nd jealousy that we object. To the supposed 
balance of contending interests in a Cabinet, so measured 
out by preliminary stipulations." " This project appears 
new in practice and objectionable in principle. It tends, 
as we think, to establish within the Cabinet itself a system 
of counteraction, inconsistent with the prosecution of any 
uniform and beneficial course of policy. We must there- 
fore request permission to decline all participation in a gq* 
yernraent constituted qpon such principles." 

JLord Mpira, in an Explanatory Letter tQ Lqrd Grey, 
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June 3, ©it ihd subject of Lord Wellesley's Minute, states, 
that " the Answer which you and Lord Grenville have 
returned to the Proposal made by Lord Wellesley seems 
to throw an oblique imputation upon me ; therefore I entreat 
your re-consideration of your statement, as far as it may 
convey an impeachment ( of a procedure in which I 
was. involved. You represent the Proposition for an Ar- 
rarigemeht submitted to you as one calculated to found a 
Cabtnat upon a principle of counteraction. When the most 
material of the public objects which were to be the hnme* 
diate ground of that Cabinet's exertions, had been previ- 
ously, understood between the Parties^ Town it is difficult 
for rate to comprehend what principle of counteraction 
could be introduced." Lord" Moira continues thus-^ 
u With regard to the indication of certain individuals, I can 
assert, that it was a measure adopted through the highest 
spirit and fairness to you and to your friends." His Lord* 
snip, adds — u Lord Btekine's and mine (names)* were 
stated with a view of showing that Lord Wellesley, so far 
from having any jealousy to maintain a preponderance in 
the Cabinet, actually left a majority to those who had been 
accustomed to concur upon most public questions ; and he 
specified Lord ErsMne and myself, that you might see 
the number submitted for your exclusive nomination was 
jw>t narrowed by the necessity of advertence to us.*' Lord 
Moira concludes — " the expression that this was left to 
bfe proposed Ijy Lord Wellesley, was intended to prove 
that His Royal Highness did not, even in the most indirect 
njanner, suggest any one of those individuals." And his 
Lordship most deeply laments, " that an arrangement, so 
important for the interests of- the country, should go off" 
upon points which I cannot but think wide t>f the substancf 
of the case" 

Lord Grey's Reply, (June 4,) to Lord Moire's Letter, 

most honourably acquits the latter in every respect, Lprd 

Grey assures Lord Moira, that " nothing, therefore, could 

be^more remote from my intention, and I am desired by 

Lord Grenville, to whom I have shewn your Letter, to 

give you the same assurance, on his part, than to cast any 

imputation whatever on you, as to the part you have borne 

inilie proceedings which have lately taken place, for the 

formation of a New Administration. We know how sin* 

cere an anxiety for the honour of the Prince, and for 

the pubwc interests, vow have laboured to: effect that 
object." ' -' ' . 
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taord WellesVjr's Reply (June 3), to the Letter fn>m Lord* 
Crrey and Grenville, expresses the painful duty which Lord 
~W. had in submitting their Lordships 9 Letter to his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent : and adds, that his Lordship 
had resigned his CommtWo/i.-r— --Thus terminated Lord 
"Wellesley*s second dnd last attempt to form his New Ad- 
ministration* ' 
, Lord Moira, on the 5th of June, with a laudable solicitude 
for the reconcilement of all the Great and Leading Charac- 
ters, and with the most friendly feelings to their Lordships, 
writes thus to Lords Grey and Grenville— " Since Lord 
Wellesley has declared his Commission from the Prince 
Regent to be at an end, Lord Moira (as being honoured with 
his Highness's confidence) ventures to indulge the anxiety 
he feels, that an arrangement of the utmost importance for 
the interests of the Country should not go *ff on any 
misunderstanding. He therefore intreats Lords Grey and 
Ghfenville to advert to the Explanatory Letter of the 3d 
of June, written by him to the former. And if the dis- 
positions therein expressed shall appear to them likely to 
lead, upon conference, to any advantageous result towards 
a co-operation in the Prince's Service, he will be happy to 
have an interview with them- Should tfie^issue of that 
conversation prove such as he would hope, his object 
would be to solicit the Prince Regent's permission to 
address them formally ." " N. B. This was written in the 
presence of the Duke of Bedford, in consequence of a 
conversation with his Grace, and was by him carried to 
Lord Grey." 

On Lords Grey and Grenville stating, (June 5)^ in 
answer to Lord Moira, " That no advantage is likely to 
result from pursuing this subject by unauthorised discus- 
sions, and a course different from the usual practice,'' 

Lord Moira, on the 6th of June, jiiiformed Lords Grey 
and Grenville, that " he has now the Prince Regent s 
Ihstructioh to take steps towards the formation of a Mi- 
nistry ; tod is authorised especially to address himself to 
Lords Grey and Grenville. It is therefore his request 7 to 
x know, when and where he can wait upon them. He would 
wish to bring Lord Erskine with him." 

The Minute of a Conversation between Lord Moira, and 
Lords Grey and Grenville, at which Lord Erskine was 
present, expresses satisfaction <* that Lord Moira heed 
received his commission without any restriction on 
LlMtTAtioV wHAtEVEii being laid by the Prince on their 
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considering any points which they judged useful for his 
service ;" and afterwards immediately asks — 

" Whether this full liberty extended to the considera- 
tion of new appointments to those great offices of the 
household, which have been usually included in the poli- 
tical arrangements made on a change of Administration, 
intimating their opinion, that it would be necessary to act 
Oft the same principle on the present occasion ? 

" Lord Moira answered, tnat the Prince had laid no 
restriction upon him in that respect, and had never pointed, 
in, the most distant manner, at the protection of those 
Offices from removal; that it would be impossible for him 
{Lord Moira) however, to concur in making the exercise 
of this pdwer positive and indispensable, in the formation 
of the Administration > because he should deem it, on 
public, grounds^ peculiarly objectionable/ 9 

To this Lords Grey and Grenville replied, " that on these 
grounds it appeared to them indispensable, that the connec- 
tion of the Great Offices of the Court, with the political ad- 
ministration, should be clearly established in its first arrange- 
ments. A decided difference of opinion as to this point 
having been thus expressed on both sides, the conversation 
ended here," with mutual declarations of regret," and was 
never attempted to be renewed afterwards. — Thus termi- 
nated Lord Moira' s best and most anxious endeavours, tit 
ihis time y to form a New Ministry. 

The preceding Abstract, impartially selected 
from the Original Documents, is indispensably 
necessary, in order to afford the reader a proper 
ground of observation and decision. He will 
please to bear in his mind, that there are five Par- 
ties concerned in the Negotiation, viz. the Prince 
Regent, the Marquis of Wellesley* the Earl of 
Moira, Lords Grey and Grepville, and Lord Liver- 
pool and his Colleagues in office. It appears that 
His Royal Highness, after honouring the two parti- 
cular Noblemen, at distinct and separate periods, 
with his commands, left each individual to con- 



cluct himself independently iii tbe progress of th«s 
Negotiation as bis owq judgment directed. Both 
Lord Wellesley, in the first place, and Lord 
Moira io, the ^econ^ candidly avow, that their 
respective apd separate commissions towards the 
formation of a New Ministry were free and un+ 
biased ; \that they were embarrassed by no re 
strictions ; Av& that " His Royal Highness eatery 
tailed ~y<Q wi&h to m exclude from the proposed 
Administration qmy person or description ofptr* 

With regard to Lord Liverpool a^d his Coif 
leagues, they were open a&d ingenuous at the 
very commencement of the Negotiation . When 
invited io urate for a New. Ministry, tjkey m* 
stimtly declined having any thing to db in any 
Administration tQ b$ formed tiy Lord Weli^sley* 
Thus far Lord Liverpool and his Friends excluded 
themselves ; and their reasons, after the most ma- 
ture deliberation, wej?e perfectly satibfac tpry to 
their own min<k ; so that they may be aaid \m 
have completely withdrawn themselves during the 
whole of the two Negotiations, merely holding 
their official situations till their Successors were 
Tappomted. Such a candid declaration on the 
.part of those vary iinen who had a few months 
before been the €o-adjutors of Lord Wellesldy, 
proves the serious consequences of the rash and 
imprudent publication of his Lordship's State- 
•inent against. Mr* Perceval, made on the very 
instant after the Premier's diabolical Assassi- 
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featidn. But why not have sanctioned the? pub* 
licity of Such a Statement in the life-time of 
Mr. Perceval ? Why bring it forward impiedi* 
jttely after the detestable deed, when Mr. Per* 
ceval, the person accused, was* by the hand of the 
murderer, deprived of the opportunity of vindi- 
cating himself? As that extraordinary Paper not 
only detracted from the talents and conduct of 
Mr. Perceval, by affirming that his powers were 
adapted for inferior situations only, but of course 
detracted from the united talents of all those 
with whom his Lordship had. very lately act- 
ed, his credulity must have been great, in- 
deed, to have entertained the smallest hopes of 
success from any offer in such a quarter. To 
the Noble Marquis's invitation for the forming 
n part of a New Ministry t they therefore gave 
at once a calm, a dispassionate, and a dignified 
negative, its effect being more mortifying from 
its proud and stately colouring, than had it 
spoken the language of remonstrance or anger, 
of envy or disappointment, Ministers felt and 
expressed themselves as men indignant for an 
attack which they conceived the most ungenerous 
at the time against the murdered Mr. Perceval, 
and for implications the most unwarrantable 
against the whole Administration who had 
served under him. 

From an impartial examination of the Docu* 
ments respecting the Negotiation, ft is very evi- 
dent/ that the Phince RfcoENiy in his oonunands 
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to Lord Wejlesley, left his Lordship to form 
what Administration appeared " properly adapt- 
ed to the present crisis." Lord Welle&leyV 
political knowledge is various and extensive ; 
apd although the present Administration possess 
^great talents and public influence, yet the co- 
operation of his Lordship would certainly tend 
to give additional strength and effect to a Party, 
of which he has been an ornament. The Nation, 
especially in these times, would be highly pleased 
by such ah accession of ministerial power. But 
as a designer or founder of a New Administration, 
" calculated to meet the actual exigencies of the 
country," his Lordship's Plan was Undoubtedly 
immature and defective in principle. Neither ju- 
dicious nor discriminating in his policy, his Lord* 
ship produced a scheme too obviously weak for 
the purposes of a British Government. To form 
an Administration from " the principal persons 
of all Parties," was a project wild in theory 
and incompatible with practice. There is, 
however, one kind of utility deriveabje front} 
projecting such a system: It fully confirms 
the truth, propriety, and wisdom, of the prq* 
Ytrtyr-*' ■ Open to all Parties, and influenced by 
rone!" It was an Administration upon 
such inefficient principles, as by attending to 
every contradictory opinion, they would be un- 
able to resolve finally upon any opinion at all; 
an Administration upon such a hodge-podge or 
contribute plan, in matter and in manqpr, as 
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one of tiiose measures likely to receive their 
strongest approbation— unless, as they pretended, 
there was u the prospect of ultimate success P* 
But) with all due deference to their Lordships, 
bow was that prospect to be ascertained but by 
the continued efforts and increased energies of 
our brave troops ? It therefore became absolutely 
' necessary either to extend our scale of operations, 
or to withdraw our forces entirely from the Pen^ . 
insula. We could not pursue a middle course, 
and, by Weak and languid measures, entertain 
any hopes of ultimate success, But perhaps a me- 
dium might have been adopted between too extra- 
vagant efforts on the one hand, and too limit- 
ed on the other. The majority of our Nation 
would certainly much sooner defray the extraysfe 
gant or enlarged scale of operations, because, 
under suck a General as Lord Wellington, ther$ 
would be much greater cause to hope for ultimate 
success, than on a narrow or a contracted 
sc^le. . 

So far, therefore, Lord Wellesley acted 
with a becoming spirit, independently of that 
partiality to his Brother which is generally in- , 
herent in the huipan breast; and sq far wer$ 
Lords Grey and Greuville tp blame for insinur 
ajing, that ths scale of operations ought not tq 
be enlarged. Besides, a reduction of our means 
of warfare in the Peninsula was} a policy not 
likely to meet >vi,th, the Prince Regent's appro- 
bation asJie had lau<fobly pledged {liipself an4 
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flie Nation, that the means of conducting the 
trap should be increased rather than diminished. 
In the absence of Bonaparte in Russia, where he 
has already been promised much more employ* 
merit than he at first expected, an excellent op- 
portunity presented itself for extending our ope-* 
rations with every prospect of ultimate success. 
It would therefore have! been very improper, and 
very unmanly, to have reduced or- crippled our 
means, when* if neglected, it was evident, that 
no such opportunity could afterwards be expect- 
ed. But LordtSrey, who -is' now said to despise 
popular opinion, may in this instance have chosen 
to prefer the maintenance of an obnoxious specu- 
lative principle, with the total abandonment of # 
practical benefit, rather than by any change of . 
conduct, acknowledge the various errors of his 
predictions, so often and so loudly reverberated 
through the medium of his doleful speeches in 
Parliament. 

Although the Peninsular War was a subject on 
tyhich the three Noble Lords were never likely 
to agree, yet the progress of this Negotiation still 
seemed sweet and smooth to the Contracting 
Parties. Lords (Jrey and {Jrenville had every 
reason to* expect, that not only the Premiership, 
but the chief influence and uncontrouled manage- 
ment of Public Affairs, would at last be consign-? 
ed to them ; and all apprehensions of a contrary 
nature were totally removed by the following 
declaration of the Noble Marquis, in his Minute 
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of Corhmunicatiou with Lords Grey and Gren- 
ville, on the 53 of May last : 

€< That he (Lord Wellesley) considered himself merely 
0& the instrument of executing His Royal Higfrness's com- 
mands on this occasion ; and that he neither claimed nor 
desired for himself any station in the Administration which ^ 
it was in His {loyal Highncss's contemplation to form." 

This particular declaration was a species of self- 
denial which appeared highly gratifying to the 
Opposition Lords ; and it is yery evident, that 
had hot these two Noble Lords been fully im-» 
pressed with an idea, that Lord Wellesley meant 
some second or third fate situation for himself 
only, if any at all— -but at all events neither 
the Premiership* nor the controul in the manage-* 
ment of Public Affairs — they would have given 
his Lordship at once a refusal in limine. What* 
must therefore have been their Lordships' sur- 
prise when on the 1st of June Lord Wellesley 
informed them, that 

u he had that morning received full authority from the 
Prince Regent to form an Administration ; that he was 
specially authorised to communicate with Lords Grey and 
Grenville on the subject ; and that Lord Wellesley was to 
Conduct the Administration— in all its branches — and should 
be First Commissioner of the Treasury ! ! I" 

Now the common proverb was fulfilled — u the 
feat was let out 6'the bag"— rand their Lordships 
Were allowed to chace it as long or as short a 
time as they pleased* Lord Wellesley was not 
Only to be at the Head of Administration, but 
to have the full eontroul in the management of 



Public Affairs, because his Lordship was to^ 
" conduct the formation of the Administration 
in all its branches!" With regard to the settled 
arrangement, at the same time, " tbafc Lord 
^loira, Lord Erskine, and Mr. Canning, should 
be Members of the Cabinet," although that 
proved at once that Lord Wcllesley had assumed 
the fall reinf of power, it being a testimony of 
his authority, yet such an arrangement was but 
of a miaor consideration when compared with 

* 

the office of first Lord of the Treasury, and the 
indisputable management and direction of Pub- 
lic Affairs ! 

The two Noble Lords, at the head of a gpeat and 
a numerous Party in Parliament, wilh a crowd 
erf Friends and Dependants to oblige and satisfy, 
could nerver consent to sink thus their diminished 
heads, by tamely yielding to such an unexpected 
arrangement. It was altogether unwarranted by 
Lords Grey and Grenville ; and, as they had un- 
derstood, that Wot Oftly tike office of First Lord of 
the Treasury, but the offices in the other leading 
departments, were to be subjects of ftrtute di$cn&-t 
sionand arrangement y including also the various 
Smtsinthe Cabinet r tkey could not help betraying 
symptomsof the utmost astonishment on the com* 
munication of the Noble Lord's unlooked-for de* 
cla ration, . As it might, however, be somewhat in- 
decorous to demonstrate instantly theii* feeHngs 
on the occasion> those sparks of indignation and 

Q 
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disappointment, which threatened to spread soort 
into a flame, were for the time smothered v but not 
extinguished. It was also thought politic, that 
some other excuse should be assigned than the 
division or distribution of places, for declining' 
any concern in such an arrangement — an ar- 
rangement which would be disgraceful to their 
Lordships, and lower the influence of the Party 
in the eyes both of Parliament and the Public. 
Lords Grey and Grenville, therefore, in their Re- 
ply to Lord Wellelley's .Minute of the 3d of 
June, when he wounded their feelings by an - 
nouncing himself to them in his new character 
of Premier, their Lord and Master, after ac- 
knowledging, " that the times imperiously re* 
quire an Administration united ' in princi* 
pie and strong in mutual reliance," state, 
that , 

€i no such hope is presented to tts by this Project, which 
appears to us equally new in practice) and objectionable in 
"principle* It tends, aswe think, to establish within tub 

CABINET ITSELF A SYSTEM OF COUNTERACTION inconsis- 
tent with the prosecution of any uniform and' beneficial 
course oF policy !" 

€C A Project equally new in practice y and objec- 
tionable in principle" might be considered, in 
the progressive swell of a climax of complaints, 
as the one-half of the figure or delineation of 
remonstrance; but when it mentioned and in- 
cluded the words Counteraction in the Cabinet, it 
became instantly raised to the top of Ite mea- 
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wire. " Counteraction," 'therefore-*— together 
with what Lords Grey anji Grenville predicted,, 
" the certain, loss of character"— put an end at 
once to Lord Wellesley's golden dreams of an 
Administration " open to all parties/' and 
under the immediate controul and direction ef 
his Lordship ! That the Leaders of what is termed 
the Whig Party would have^xperienced the effects 
of a self-evident truth by such a Coalition — " thq 
certain loss of character"*-* -cannot be denied ;J>ut 
the apprehension of counteraction in the Ca-> 
binet was made the stalking-horse of an excuse 
for declining any concern whatever in an Ad-* 
ministration of which Lords Grey and GrenvHls 
were not to. be the Leaders. .;"•"* 

It was weak and idle in Lord Wellesley to at? 
tempt any Coalition with these two Noble Lords; 
by believing that he could throw them in the 
back ground ; on such vague principles, he could 
with propriety neither indulge vanity nor gratify; 
pride. How could he suppose that Statesmen 
of such official experience, and the beads of ai 
very powerful Party, would allow themselves tor 
be deposed from their Parliamentary Throoe, and 
sunk into the ranks of his Lordship's mere autpr 
watants or mandarines ? It was absurd, if not 
ridiculous, for Lord Wellesley to suppose, that 
these Noblemen would in any Administration; 
yield the Premiership, with all its important ap- 
pendages, to his Lordship, All the arguments; 
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therefore of Lord Moire against the apprehended 
system of counteraction in the Cabinet weigh- 
ed with their Lordships as a feather in the scale: 
The plain interpretation of their language was 
«~" give u& the Premiership / Give as the Chief 
Arrangements! ox give ns nothing.Trr-rrWe can 
listen to no compromise.-— f —.W / AiV&rearf is out of 
temper; Ponsonhy waxeth warm; and Tiemey 
threatens to desert !" 

Had Lord Wellesley been contented with the 
office of a Secretary of State, and resigned to the 
Opposition Lords the management and direction 
of Public Affairs, there would have bsen some 
chance of success in the object of his Negotia* 
tion for a New Ministry. Every effort, however* 
to induce these proud Noblemen to acknowledge 
Lord Wellesley as Premier was altogether hope*? 
less; and his Lordship is evidently destitute of 
the chief qualities requisite for such a delicacy 
of existing circumstances. His Statement against 
Mr. Perceval, circulated, as was confessed, among 
his Lordship's private friends only— abating the 
unpardonable notoriety of its unseasonable pub* 
lication— betrays puerile spleen and unmanly in-? 
temperance in an uncommon degree. As the Mi- 
nister of a Great Empire, he wants that suavity 
of manners, that dexterity of address, which, (ag 
a great man once said) by placing opposite par- 
ities against each other, may mould tbem both 
to his own purposes or those of the State. His 
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Plan for a New Administration, by a combina-i 
tioa #f all parties, was a wild and an eccen- 
tric attempt to amalgamate things repulsive and 
inadhesive to each oth*i\ Bat supposing his 
Lordship had been successful—- supposing he had 
been in eoroplete possession of his object-— he 
wanted an extent of genius, a sufficient know- 
ledge of the springs of such a complex piece of 
mechanism, as the Cabinet which he had in con- 
templation, to regulate its movements and to en- 
' sure their cooperations. 

Lord Wellesley's endeavours for the formation 
of a New Ministry, on the principles already 
described, having failed, Lord Moira, whose 
liberality of sentiments, and whose ardent zeal 
for the honpur of the PriNcjb Regent, and for 
the welfare of the country, are universally acknow- 
ledged, anxiously feeling that an arrangement 
for the interest of the Public " should not go pff 
pn any misunderstanding," intreated that Lords 
Grey and Grenville would indulge him with a 
conference on a subject of such vast import- 
ance, as , 

f« he (hojd M> has now (Jane 6) thePasifCE Regemt^ 
Instructions to take step towards the formation of a Mi- 
nistry * ind is authorised specially to address himself to 
Lofds Grey and Grenville J 7 And in the Minute of Con- 
versation between Lord Moira, and Lords Grey and Gren- 
ville, at wliich Lord Erskine was present, (dated St. James's 
Place, June 6), assurances were giv^n, " thai Lord 
Moira had received this (his) commission without akt 



RESTRICTION OR LIMITATION WHATEVER. 



After satisfactory explanation* upon other 
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subjects connected with the formation of the in- 
tended Ministry, Lords Grey and Grenvilljp put 
to Lord Moira a preliminary question, which 
appeared to them of great importance"-— 

u Whether ihisfull liberty extendedtothe consideration of 
new appointments to those great offices of the House* 
hold" &c. &c. 

Lord Moira answered — u that the Prince had laid no re- 
strictions upon him in that respect, and had never pointed* 
jn the most distant manner, at the protection ef those Of? 
fleers from removal ; that it would be impossible for him 
(Lord Moira), however, to concur in making the exercise 
of this power positive and indispensable, in the formation 
of the Administration, because he should deem it, oit 
public grounds, peculiarly objectionable/' 

Lords Grey and Grenville, not fully recover* 
ed from the political paroxism into which the 
arrogant ambition of Lord Wellesley had thrown 
them, replied, that they acted also on public 
grounds; and warmly maintaining, that with -» 
out the command of these appointments the 
Government could not be properly conducted, 
as there must be a connection between the Great 
Offices of the Court and the Political Administra- 
tion of the Country, " the Conversation ended 
with mutual declarations of regret !" And 
thus also ended all efforts to form a New Mi- 
ijisiry, agreeably to the Address of the Jlquse 
of Commons to His Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent/ 

If in the failure of the Negotiation by Lord Wei* 
lesley some regret was expressed, as every kind 
of delay was productive. of, much inconvenience 
to public business, disappointment from the last 
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effort pi Lord Moira was much more the caus# 
Of <r<ggret r and indignation among mo^t ranks. 
Men unconnected with Party Interest could 
admit an excuse for the two Nofrle Personages 
declining a Coalition with Lord Wellesley, as 
the arrangement of the latter went to deprive 
the former of all political authority whatever ; 
But in the. Negotiation with Lord Moira, free 
from any restrictions, there was not a shadow 
of excuse, unless ah objection to the removal of 
those Distinguished Characters occupying the 
{Jreat Offices* of the Household could he con* 
strued into that meaning. There is such an un- 
accountable violation of decency and decorum 
hi their persistance for the power of removing 
these Officers, that it would seem as if some 
personal antipathy were rankling in 'the heart of 
One of the two N6ble Lords against the Marquis 
Of Hertford, Lord Yarmouth, or the other Of- 
ficers 7 of the Household. It is true that the 
Marquis of Hertford, for what reasons cannot 
be ascertained, was removed some few years 
ago (a& Master* of the Horse) when the Opposi- 
tion were in power. His Lordship, by a steady 
.adherence to the interest of his King and Coup- 
try in certain proceedings of Parliament, had 
given offence, it is reported, to some Opposition 
Lords, and therefore was doomed a victim of 
fengeance. But why the like personal antipathy 
should continue to be pursued, when the same 
Nobleman and bis Son were selected by the 
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Prince Regrnt a* his Lord Chamberlain and 
Vice Chamberlain, is a question which can be 
best answered by the Opposition Leaders them- 
selves. This peremptory and ungracious de- 
mand cannot surely arise from any wish to 
wound the feelings of the Prince Regent, by 
depriving His Royal Highness of any power in 
the appointment of his own Household. If any 
of the Great Officers of the Household have exer- 
cised undue authority towards the obstruction of 
the political part of Administration, why not 
name that person who has thus betrayed his trust ? 
. But why attempt to stigmatize any Officer of 
the Household with " a Parliamentary Brand/ " 
«* a Signal Mark!" as menaced by Lord Grey in 
his speech on the 19th of March last ? Why 
endeavour, asf some of the Trumpeters of Oppo- 
sition announced, "to humiliate" the Prince 
Regent, by reducing him to that state of Op- 
position Vassalage and Tyranny* as to have their 
bww Dependents or Servants forced upon His 
Royal Highness, in the place of those whom ha 
has already appointed and approved ? The 
proud and domineering Lord Grey, who is apt 
to make petty conflicts from petty causes, can* 
not surely object to the Hertford Family, be- 
cause it is not, like his own, the upstart of yes* 
terday, the mushroom of the hour.* His jaun- 
diced eyes cannot surely be offended with a long 

* Lord Yarmouth has within these few weeks resigned, Awing 
been appointed Lord Steward of the Stannaries- of Cenutftttt 



line of illustrious ancestors, frequently mar* 
rying and intermarrying with Branches of the 
Royal Family, instead of serving as Master of 
the Horse, Lord Chamberlain, or Vice Cham- 
berlain. Not that it is here meant to be insi- 
nuated, that very great praise is not due to the. 
Founder of a Family,' or to the First or. Se-; 
cpnd Personage of an Illustrious Race; but 
there can.be no disgrace attached to a Noble*" 
ij>an for/lreing able to refer to a long list of an- 
cestors, always connected with some of the firsts 
families rin England, aixd often renowned in* 
^rms > and distinguished for profound learning 
and science* The present Marquis, besides hia 
various virtues, is known to possess the best 
qualities of a classical and a philosophical mind, 
reflecting much honour on the instructions of his 
celebrated Tutor, one of the first Historians and 
Philosophers of the age in which he lived. 
. Although mere birth is an accidental circum- 
stance, of which no wise man can on considera- 
tion be, particularly proud, yet to some men it 
is more gratifying to be enabled to trace a long 
line and an intricate pedigree, with all the ya- 
rioqs ramifications of the Family, than to have 
defeated or, taken Jtyl^sgqjia, Marmont, Suohet, 
or the most favourite of , Bopaparte's Generals it* 
the Penipsula. To guatify, therefore, the var 
nity of some of Lord Grey's gossipping grands 
mamas, if any there be, and to reconcile his 
Lordship to the Family of Hertford^ it is hum- 
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bfy requested, that his Lordsfeip wilt condescend 
to recollect, that Katharine Grey, second daugh- 
ter of Frances Duchess of Suffolk, (a Queen of 
France, and daughter of Henry VII. of England) 
by Henry Grey, Marquis of Dorset, (afterwards 
created Duke of Suffolk) was married to Edward- 
Seymour > then Earl of ^Hertford; and that i» 
therfe may be a chance, that fe the chance of 
birth, that even the present Lord Grey may b* 
descended from this illustrious stock, bis Lord-* 
ship may of course be a cousin (in a distant de- 
gree) to the Marquis of Hertford, arid ought 
therefore, from an inherent principle of jpropin" 
qui ty, to have a partiality, a family feeling, for all 
bis Noble Relations, But let this fact have what 
operation it may on Lord Grey's mind, it is trtdy 
ridiculous to hear of his Lordship attempting to 
Excuse bimself upon " public grounds " for 
declining to accept the handsome offer of Lord 
Moira, free and unrestrained* It Was not, how- 
ever, upon " public grounds/* or upon c * pub- 
lic principles/' that the two Noble Lords 
declined to- aid Lord Moira iu the formation of 
a New Ministry— a formation to be -cut and 
carved, and fashioned, as their Lordships' own 
superior taste in suoh affairs should direct. No; 
that was not the real cause. It was because thejr 
-could not command the appointments of the three 
Great Officers of the Prince Regent^ House- 
hold, m.— « the Three Sticks!" As Mr. Sherfc 
-date very laughably called them, aftd which 
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** Three Sticks" he several times metaphorically 
jbroke upon the heads of his Noble Friends. It 
was not a war upon " public principles " which 
the* Noble Lords waged. It was a war against 
the Three Sticks/ An implacable and an inter- 
jpinable war against the Marquis of Hertford! 
"IVhat was the Peninsular War to the war against 
.the Hertford Family ? What the Battleof Talavera 
.to the Battle for the Lord Chamberlain's Office ? 
What the Glories of Badajoz or Ciudad Rodrigo 
when compared with the charming Cheese Parings 
And delightful Candle Ends of the Household? 

Through whatever medium the last Negotia- 
tion is viewed, the greatest ingenuity cannot de* 
Vise »n apology for the two Noble Lords refusing 
to forn> an Administration for the service of the 
Prince Regent and the Country, The imports 
ant arrangements were left entirely to their 
Lordships, Lord Moira soliciting offices neither 
for himself nor Friends, There was no restric* 
tion or exclusion whatever ;-~-and the Pre- 
miership— rthe Question respecting the Roman 
Catholic Claims-— the farther prosecution of the 
War in the Peninsula— -^all left at th?ir Lordships 9 
sole and uncontrouled disposal. The Seats in the 
Cabinet werg also devoted to their arrangement: 
so that, in short, there did not appear to remain 
any cause for remonstrance or complaint. The 
objection to their peremptory demand for the re* 
moval of the Great Officers of the household was 
Jin s}ct arising from Lord MoiraVown generous 
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feelings in favour of his ftoyal Master, whom he 
could not suffer to be degraded, by his Lordship*s 
consent to those Noblemen's sine qua n&n. It was 
no act of the Prince Regent — for when from 
delicacy a hope was expressed that no Party 
would trench upon the Household, some enter- 
taining apprehensions from the well-known an- 
tipathies of the Opposition Leaders to particular 
persons, His Royal Highness, with the affable 
temper and dignified ingenuousness which he is 
known to possess, accompanied by an impatient 
anxiety to gratify the wishes of the House olf 
Commons, exclaimed — 

" Let them take the v hole of it (the HpusEr 
hold), from the highest to the lowest. No sacrifice on 
my pari Ml cost me a moment's uneasiness , if it enable 
^iE to fulfil a public duty ; and I have every reasop 
to believe, that those who are personally attached to trie 
will value it as little", 

•; — -In such an emergency, no sentiments could 



be more magnanimous. With a wisdom and a 
greatness truly laudable, the Prince Regent 
sunk in oblivion his own private wrongs fof the 
sake of the public good. It seems a happy pe- 
culiarity of his royal nature to soften the zeal of 
political innovators by lenity and liberty ; and, 
from these demonstrations of public conduct/his 
Countrymen may rest satisfied/ that His Royal 
Highness will hold the reins of empire with 
prudence and fortitude. 

If the Prince Regent, from the general ame- 
pity of his disposition, condescended to quiet 
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the minds of the Opposition Lords by disclaiming 
all restrictions or exclusions in their adjustment 
of a New Administration- — leaving to them the 
sole and uncontrouled arrangement in every 
branch of the Government — their Lordships ought 
not to have conjured up such a fancied obstacle 
as that of the Household! But their Lordships 
hoped to stumble upon some block at the very 
commencement of the Negotiation with Lord 
Moira ; and if no block came in their way, they 
were resolved to find one, over which they might 
Stumble as soon as it suited them. This appa- 
rent determination of their Lordships recals to 
remembrance the memorable speech of Mr. Sheri* 
idan also, when their Lordships last resigned their 
official situation, and thus put an end to their 
Administration and authority. Censuring their 
Lordships* peevish and fretful conduct to Hjs 
Majesty, Mr. Sheridrfn ludicrously observed, 
'" that he had frequently heard of men running 
their heads accidentally against a wall ; but, till 
jpow, he never heard of men w\\6 built a wall 
merely for the purpose of running their heads 
against!!!" — N.B. When the Party Wall is 
about to sink or be forgotten, it may be easily 
propped up or revived by the Three Sticks/ •' 

Why shew Lord Moira such distrust as widely 
to differ from him on the very opening of the 
Negotiation? Had his Lordship on any occasion 
forfeited the confidence reposed iji him by their 
Lordships ? Was his friendship or his honour of ^q 
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doubtfql a cast as to render any Negotiation wit% 
him unstably or precarious? No. His Lordship 
came fully prepared with every power and au- 
thority from the Prince Regent, Their Lord- 
ships* therefore, had only to fix an immediate 
plan for the formation of a New Ministry, when 
they might distribute all the various places, the 
loaves and fishes pf office, as they thought proper. 
At all events, they had no cause of distrusting Lord. 
Moira. His Lordship came sanctioned and for*- 
iified by his own Noble Character. They could 
not surely believe but that in an affair of such 
vast importance, his Lordship's honour was 9, 
sufficient pledge to pin their faith upon, What 
an Eminent Wit and a Noble Author said, when 
drawing the Character of a Distinguished Peer, 
may with much propriety be applied to LortJ 
Moira, who, even in the bustle and confusion of 
jacamp, cultivated the shining and solid parts 
of a Gentleman and a Scholar. He has, hi the 
highest degree, the air, manners, and address, of 
a Man of Quality: politeness with ease, and 
dignity without pride. *' He speaks so unaf- 
fectedly the honest dictates of his heart, that 
truth and virtue, which neverwant, and seldom 
wear* ornaments, seem only to borrow his 
voice." The lines of the Poet, descriptive of 
his honourable aqd benevolent sensibility, may 
$>e thus alterfed^* 

* 

When I confess there is who feels for fame, 
And melts to goodnew, need I Moi ju name ? 
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T HE DISPOSITION OF PARTIES, 

fiom the preceding Sketch, may be much ntord 
easily- ascertained than if no Documents of the 
nature described had been the subject of discus* 
sion. In times so critical and perilous, it is cer* 
tainly df infinite importance to know * the Cha* 
taster and Conduct of those Men who from birth, 
talents, or connections, have been destined to 
direct the Public Affairs of a Country whose re.* 
frowned efforts have interrupted the progress^ 
and checked the ambition, of an aVowed Enemy 
to every government— -excepting that which he 
himself chuses 1 to sanction or to difctate. The 
melancholy retrospect of fallen nations, swept of 
their political .weight from the Map of Europe, 
affords no consolation to timid or languid indif- 
ference, about to resign itself to similar inflic* 
tions of subjugation. In such a perturbed static 
of society, it is more becoming the dignity of, 
man to cherish a spirit of resistance to the en- 
croachments of a foreign yoke, than tamely to 
surrender the rights and privileges which are in* 
herent in human nature. From incidental causes 

* 

Which it would be difficult to trace, it sometime* 
happens, that despondency and despair form & 
tinion tdT frighten men from their post, and to 
shake them from their duty ; but the brave man r 
despising such dastardly emotions, as the pecu* 
liar characteristics of abject cowards, holds his 
head erect, not regardless but r^ady to repel the 
impending blow; In this bold and manly po& 
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ture stand the English Nation, jealous of their 
liberties, and able and willing to aid all those 
who think themselves worthy of such bless- 
sings. If we have given proofs of generosity. 
and valour equal to the most illustrious times, 
and stript the Enemy of his proudest laurels: — if 
yye have infused a similar spirit into the hearts 
of our Peninsular Allies/ and been the glori T 
pus means of saving them from the conquest 
and subjugation of their French invaders — if 
when that portion of the inhabitants of Europe 
which still remained unsubdued were trem- 
bling in despair, we aroused and animated them, 
to follow . our example — it is without d&ubt . 
highly interesting to present, as far as such a 
hasty production will admit, the prominent fea- 
tures of those Distinguished Personages by whom 
such Councils were chiefly affected: As from 
the nature of our Constitution, every enterprise 
of moment becomes the subject of Parliamentary 
Investigation, it is obvious, that the remainder 
of this Plan must imply a View of the Leaders 
of our Political Parties. 

The Members of the present opposition can 
muster in either House a formidable phalanx 
to arrange and marshal for the contest of de- 
bate. As a Party within doors, they nre more 
numerous in votes and in talents than any Op- 
position which has attracted the attention of th^ 
Public for a series of years. In the House of 
Lords, their numbers are greater than even in the 
days of Mr. Fox-^-unless at a time when the lat- 
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ter was Minister, In the House of Commons, in 
proportion to the numbers of such an assembly, 
they are less powerful, whether viewed through 
the mediilm of active speakers or mere voters. 
They haye, however, so far a family-likeness, that 
certain features run through the whole Partizans, 
that is to say, whatever differences they may haV£ 
without doors, they are unanimous in opposing 
and condemning Ministers within. Their Chief 
Leaders in the House of Peers,' are Lords Gren- 
ville and Grey * ; those in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Whitbread and Mr. Ponsonby. But iii 
both places of action, there is a long list of subor- 
dinate auxiliaries, ready for any enterprise, for 
skirmishing parties, petty conflicts, riflemen or 
besiegers of the Treasury. 

Lord Grenville is a very clear and a very in- * 
telligent speaker. Although sufficiently logical in 
his discussions, and capable of the rich diffusions 
6f eloquence, he is, like all great orators, sparing 
of ornament. Appealing rather to the under- 
standing than to the passions, his Lordship is per- 
spicuous without tediousness, and precise with- 
out embarrassment. Having long acted a con- 
spicuous part in Mr. Pitt's Administration, he is 

* Pardon, however, ought here to be asked for the auda- 
city of this misnomer; it being well known that the Modern 
.Whigs, as if fearful lest the splendid talents and great re- 
' spectability of Lord Grenville should cast his Noble Partner in 
the back ground, anxiously and arrogantly, in all the pro- 
ceedings of the Party, entitle the Firm— " Grey and Grenville" 

s 
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perfectly conversant with all the forms of office j 
and can adopt the language of diplomacy; with 
facility and advantage. His choice of words and 
phrases proves that he possesses . the delicacy 
and propriety of language, the just appropria* 
tion of terms, as very seldom any word or phrase 
used by him can be replaced by a better. In 
both Houses, there are many and various kinds 

of speakers, but very few debaters— those who 

• 

Can atart at a moment's notice, and at all times, 
and on all subjects, acquit themselves with su- 
perior ability. Lord Grenville is certainly one 
of the first, perhaps the very first, of all the de* 
baters in either House <rf Parliament. On ques"- 
tions of Finance, Relations with Foreign Powers, 
the Policy and Laws of Nations, his Lordship 
can always take a luminous and a comprehensive 
view. He is vehement without being indelicate, 
and persuasive without endangering the ground 
of his argument Like air the branches of the 
House of Grenville, he is remarkable for intellec- 
tual endowments ; and his various readings and 
researches in science are far beyond what may 
.be naturally expected from the leisure of an ac- 
tive Statesman ~ His Lordship is rigid in the 
discharge of all moral and religious duties. Such 
is the man, who, having many &f Mr. Pitt's, best 
political qualities, had only to haVe adhered to 
his old standard to have inherited at this time an 
ascendancy in office, ancl the chief direction of 
Public Affairs. 
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Lord GreyIs a speaker of less; ability, although 
prespectable and impressive in debate. His 
speeches have a sameness of matter and manner, 
sufficiently long, but seldom above mediocrity,. 
He is free and* unembarrassed in elocution, and 
has an imposing but arrogant attitudes He af- 
fects much candour and fairness, of discussion; 
but his tones of voice, and boisterous delivery, ' 
ill accord with sentiments of impartiality*. In- 
temperate and overbearing in disposition, his 
various amiable qualities are often' obscured in 
the shade; and, from an obligation conferred 
through such a medium, there must be a consi- 
derable deduction for the tax imposed upon one's 
feelings by a haughty or supercilious deport- 
ment, which wounds the bosom it was intended 
to relieve, He delights in the noise and bustle 
of debate; and, if certain of a regular supply 
from his physical resources, his Lordship would 
have no objection to extend it to twenty-four 
hours or twenty-four days. From being the 
avowed Leader of the Modern Whigs, he is sup- 
posed to have stept into the shoes of Mr, Fox : 
although 'that is certainly one way of attempting 
to get at the heel of that wonderful Orator, 
the wicked wags of the Party most sincerely wish 
that he had the head ! 

Mr. Whitehead presents the next prominent 
feature of the Opposition Party. Although to 
Mr. Ponsonby is consigned the management of* 
that side of the House, yet the acting and effi- 
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cietit speaker is Mr, Whitbread. By great dili- 
gence and great good sense, he has become 
one of the ablest in debate. . He is deservedly 
popular ; and the independence and purity of 
his character give considerable weight to Oppo- 
sition. But, with all his commendable quali- 
ties, Mr. Whitbread forgets the duty of a true 
patriot when he becomes the advocate of an al- 
most unconditional peace. In his harrangues, 
he seems, like his Brother in-law (Lord Grey) 
anxious to attract public attention by his imi- 
tation of Mr. Fox's mode of reasoning ; but al* 
though he comes nearer to the latter than his 
Noble Relation (Lord Grey), being gifted with 
much more genius, he must still be contented to 
follow that great orator at a considerable dis- 
tance. It riiust, however, be allowed, that in 
the singularity of his opinions he sometimes goes 
beyond Mr. Fox; for Mj\ Fox nef er would have 
recommended peace on the tame terms of the 
Honourable Member ; and here Mr. Whitbread's 
imitations go as far beyond the original as 
those of a Country Actor go beyond Cooke or 
Kemble. In another instance, Mr. Whitbread 
steps beyond Mr. Fox — Mr. Fox, with all his* 
eager pursuit of popularity, never would conde- 
scend to countenance or mix with the Party of 
Sir Francis Burdett — Mr. Fox never would have 
so far degraded himself as to have borrowed a 
feather from that Jackdaw's tail. Politeness and 
civility may be termed the circulating medium 
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of good breeding ; it is a mutual obligation be- 
tween one Gentleman and another ; but Mr. Whit r 
bread's superior powers ought not to depend 
upon the adventitious aid of Sir Francis Burdett ; 
Mr. Whitbrgqd's premises may overlook but 
ought not to form a part of the fountain. But 
there is no accounting for some men's taste ; and 
Mr. Whitbread, as an Englishman, has a right 
is> indulge himself in his innocent sports or harm- 
less recreations. 

, These form the leading characteristics, th$ 
cjhief elements, of the Opposition Party. Con- 
stituted and arranged upon such principles, they 
were much more formidable last Session than 
they can be expected the ensuing Session. Their 
numbers, from which the Modern Whigs as- 
sumed an extraordinary degree pf self-conse- 
quence, may be said to have arisen from one 
obvious cause, a knowledge of which has already 
produced various defections, and begins to menace 
a rapid diminution of the influence of the Party, 
It is well known, that many Members in both 
Houses were governed last Session by inciden- 
tal causes, th^t is to say, they had not formed 
any steady or fixed principle. Believing that the 
Prince Regent would be induced to gratify the 
hopes of his '< Early . Friends/' by appointing 
them to the management of public affairs, many 
Members of Parliament, from motives no doubt 
of loyalty, continued to take an active part 
against Ministers, because the Party had strongly 
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impressed upon thqir minds, that the Princb 
Regent did not cordially support them in office, 
but wanted an opportunity to shake them off. 
As a bias of this kind could not with any: de- 
corum be suddenly removed, the VHVlty retained 
the same influence during the remaftider of the 
Session. An opportunity, however, soon pre- 
sented itself, which proved at once, that by far 
the greater majority of Parliament were de- 
cidedly "for the support of the Prince Regent's 
Government ; for although the Commons, on the 

■ 

motion of Mr. Wortley for an Address to His 
Royal Highness, had voted, by a small majority, 
that all Administration stronger and more effi- 
cient was requisite for the services of the State, 
the very same House of Commons, on more ma? 
ture consideration, declared, that the men who 
then formed the Administration were perfectly 
adequate to all the purposes of Government. 
This sudden change of opinion cannot, on fair 
reflection, appear either absurd or inconsistent 
with the practice or wisdom of Parliament, as 
there are many instances on record in which the 
very same House of Commons, on more mature 
deliberation, have negatived; and even rescinded, 
their former resolutions. It is therefore* evident, 
tjiat, on the Motion of Mr. Wortley, the House 
were caught by surprise; and that this surprise 
co-operated with the manoeuvre and assertion of 
Opposition, that the ** Early Friends" had now 
nothing to do but to walk in and take their seats 
at the Treasury Board ! 
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Bat not contented with their oblique attacks of 
the Prince Regent at every step of the Negotia- 
tions, their Press daily , teemed with Libels 
against His Royal Highness or his Friends— v 
such gross and scandalous Libels as evinced the 
mean disposition of the base calumniators. 

"From these illiberal proceedings two facts arise 
• — The first is, that the Prince, if he previously 
wanted proofs, has now the satisfaction of know* 
ing his Friends, and that he may look for them 
in vain among the Opposition Party. The second 

. is, that his . " Early Friends/' now his " tale 
Friends*" have, by unprovoked aggressions* 
banished themselves, perhaps for ever, from the 
Councils of His Royal Highness; and that were 
the Prince Regent to be unfortunately trou- 
bled with bad or inefficient Ministers, he woijld 
never be induced to change them for the substi- 
tution of men who could be guilty of counte- 
nancing such personal insults; Who is there 
Without some faults or weakness? But what 
Master would chusg to employ servants who. 
could evince such malignant anxiety to expose 
and revile him, whether their allegations were 
well or ill founded? And we. are apprehensive 
that there are some persons in Opposition, wlw - 
would not scruple to sacrifice any friend, or any 
affair of importance, for the sake of a joke. Such 
men ought to be carefully avoided by every friend 
of society, especially by Great ' and Dignified 
Characters, Every man has some failing, some . 
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peculiarity, that he would not wish to be satirised 
or exposed — And how could even the purest of 
the Party venture to employ servants whose 
greatest pleasure they know would be to expose 
their master, and hold him up to censure and 
ridicule. But the Opposition Press, ever since 
the Prince Regent preferred the services of the 
present Ministers (soon after the Restrictions 
ceased) has been actively employed in reviling 
and satirising the Prince and his Friends. No 
wonder therefore that Colonel M' Mahon, the 
Prince's long approved and faithful servant, 
together with several other highly unexception- 
able characters, should have been held up to cen- 
sure and exposure both within and without Par- 
liament. 

In attempting to humiliate the Prince Re- 
gent, any person may observe, and observe with 
astonishment, the extraordinary pains which the 
14 Early Friends" have taken to accomplish the 
degradation, to expose the weakness, of their own 
character! They become candidates for minis* 
terial authority, and as an earnest of their duty 
to His Royal Highness, they satirically declare, 
that th6y disapprove of " almost all the leading 
features of the policy of the empire ! M This is 
certainly a very eccentric' mode of recommenda- 
tion to the direction of Government ; but it is a 
mode which the Opposition chuse to adopt ; it 
is a mode of exercising their sarcastic powers at 
the expence of His Royal Highness ; it is, in fact, 
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telling him, that the Peninsular War, and " al- 
most all" the measures of Government, to 'which; 
His Royal Highness has given his countenance 
syid support, meet with their disapprobation ! Is 
not this, the language of peevishness or spleen, 
not to say insult? Is it wise as Statesmen, or de- 
corous as Gentlemen ? Would any of the Opposi- 
tion Members .themselves venture to employ a 
servant who ,ou a first interview for place should, 
s >ay— -''TJs true 1 am a candidate for your service, . 
but I make no scruple of assuring you, that I 
disapprove of " almost all " your conduct, and 
therefore you must in future follow my advice, 
and have up will of your own ?• We believe neither 
of the IVofcle Lords would employ such a servant, 
or servants; and yet the Prince Regent, with 
a, dignified And magnanimous contempt of such 
unbecoming and wretched reproaches, and in 
conformity to what His Royal Highness conceived 
as a public duty, intimated, through the me- 
dium of Lord Moira, that he would accept of 
their services, and had no party -prejudices, no 
party exclusions whatever* To men of feeling this 
was the strongest possible reproof; and it is. 
to be hoped, although the Opposition Members, 
3s Partizans, are not remarkable for delicacy 
of sentiment, that they felt it with eyery degree 
of acuteness, and every ppint of pungency. 

Dissappointed of and defeated in their pro- 
jects of ambition, the Opposition are full of 
heart-burnings, mutual suspicions, and mutual. 

T 
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arceusations; and the Me brilliant Victory of 
Cord Wellington will greatly augment the mul- 
tiplicity of their Party Distractions. Murmurs 
3*id Mutinies already pervade their ranks, and 
threaten revolutionary movements. Their Coun- 
trymen can never forget how the Opposition 
wrung their hands and strained their throats to 
induce Parliament to withdraw our troops from 
the Peninsula ! O ! in what nervous language, 
but in a more nervous delivery, did Lord Grey, 
in his true spirit of prophecy, boMly predict, 
that in the course of a few months after his posi- 
tive assertions, England would not have a man* 
in the Peninsula but as a prisoner to* France ! 

' ! how Lord Grey re-echoed Bonaparte's blus- 
tering* and threats, that the English Army would' 
soon be driven into the sea, or forced to surren- 
der to Frenchmen ! But see how the tables are 
turned— see the triumphs of superior wisdom 
and science in Lord Wellington's successes! 
Admitting, therefore, for the sake of argument, 
that the Opposition Leaders are profound po- 

* liticians and enlightened statesmen/ they cannot 
deny but that in this instance at least they are 
false prophets ! Had these, men obtained the 
management of public affairs, it is very evident 
Aat they would have withdrawn our brave 
troops from the, Peninsula, and that we should' 
have never leaped the - fruits of our various tri- 

' umphs over the enemy, never have achieved our 
Victories in Spain! In times of such imini- 
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nent danger, when the enemy knocks at our 
gates, this country wants War Ministers and 
Fortunate Generals. Too distrustful of the Tar 
lour and jenergips of their countrymen in arms, 
too fearful of Bonaparte, the Opposition are too 
mealy-mouthed in their comments upon a deli- 
berate murderer ! They are not fit to contend with 
the implacable enemy of England. They #r$ 
Ministers for the piping times of Peace only— r 
and, till then, let us hear no more of them as 
Servants of that Nation whose fame they would 
sacrifice to gratify contemptible spleen or party ' 
prejudice. 

In condemning " almost all. the leading feftr 
tares of the policy of the empire," the Qpposi* 
tion of course, in the true spirit of their speech** 
in Parliament, condemn the war, and the pro* 
sec u tion of that war in Spain and Portugal— 
they condemn that war which is very 4eservedly 
a favourite measure of *he Princjs Regent— they 
condemn that war which has served to chastise 
the insolence and to humble the pHde of France, by 
aggravating the disappointment and maddening 
the rage of the French Ruler— they condemn that 
war which has unshackled froqi the crual fetters 
of bondage two Nations once high a#d mighty 
in the estimation of the worldr— they condemn 
that war which has given scope to the admire 
able genius of Wellington, by producing the 
immortal glpries of Salamanca, and a new 
energy ai»d a J^ew mnil to the expiring Liberties 
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of Europe. And are these the men worthy of 
becoming the Ministers of such a prince re- 
gent? 

When Mr. Whitbread urges Peace, and urges 
it on almost any terms, how much he deviates; 
through Party motives, frorti the language and 
feelings of an Englishman — how his unmanly fears 
shock our national pride, and fcerve to heighten 
and to prolong the bitter miseries of the greater 
part of enslaved Europe ! Peace, forsooth! Let 
iPeace on such terms be called " the Puritan 
Peace \ — " the Peace between the Lamb and the 
Wolf " — cc the Peace between the Spaniel arid 
the Tyger!'- But such a Peace, they think would 
answer the purposes of the Opposition Party — it 
would produce a Change of Administration ! Nay, 
Gentlemen, this is truly ridiculous. This Coun- 
try has had a satisfactory sample of the powers 
of the Modern Whigs, of their splenetic and aguish 
fits. Your Constitution, Gentlemen, is not thq 

Constitution of pure Englishmen ; you are alto- 

' .■• ... * * » 

gether Frenchified, unhealthy, and diseased, and 

Jio political surgeon who deals honestly, and va- 

■ , . . ■ i • • • 

lues his character,. will return you, by certificate, 
as men fit for public* service. Arid where, it may 
be asked, did Mr. Whitbread derive such opinions 
of Peace? Was it by bowing arid kneeling at the 
CoJtftxrf theThuilleries; when', during the short 
interval of P^acje, the Opposition Leaders^ with 
r. Box at their head, Were rivaling' arid degra- 
ding each pther by their m&m obsequiousness to 
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the Tyrant; when they were anxiously pushing 
forward and eagerly elbowing each other to touch 
even the hem of his garment ? O ! what a fund of 
merriment would a recurrence to those scenes of 
prostration at the feet of their French Idol make ! 
Then, indeed, we should have <e laughter hold- 
ing both bis sides ! " Immortal Hogarth, how 
precious would be some touches of thy pencil ! 
But re^t, perturbed spirit ! Enough of thy ri- 
dicule lives to emblazon thy fame without height- 
ening its chafrns by the addition of such a ridi- 
culous ceremony ? , ■ B ut, joking apart, (as the 
Opposition Gentlemen like a joke), Mr. Whit- 
brtead could not surely receive his notions of 
Peace from attending the Levee of Bonaparte \ 
Did Mr: Whitbread imbibe his ideas of such a 
Peace from licking the dust, from kissing the 
feet, of England's most implacable Enemy at 
his new* Court? — a Court whose mortar is clay 
and blooid; a Court whose Great Officers of 
the Household, instead of being civilized Gen* 
tie men, tnen possessing social qualities, form, 
like their Chief, part of an immense gang pf 

* • • • 

robbers and quaffers of human blood ! It was 
then that Bonaparte fondly imagined, that he 
had already conquered England without a blow ! 
It was then that he was delighted in the be- 
lief, that the Worshippers of his Greatness had 
caught the French Distemper, the French Mania, 
and that they would rapidly spread its pestileii- 
jtial influence throughout our Land Qf Liberty J 



•^•Oh ! Englishmen, what a falling off was there! 
r ■ " ■ '. — Aud are these the men who have seriously 
the presumption to recommend themselves as fit 
Ministers far the Regent of a free people? 

Sir Francis BuRDETT.and his Admirers may 
be termed a branch of Opposition, They are 
very weak in the House of Conrinons, but 
strong oi^t pf it ; and as to the House of Lords, 
with the exception in some instances of Lord 
' Stanhope, it cannot be supposed that they have 
any supporters in it. They are the mpst active 
and independent part of Opposition, adven~ 
tilting on such enterprises as thje latter would 
deem either too dangerous, or t^o remote from 
what they think their constitutional principles. Sir 
Francis and his Friend* are bold and incorrigible. 
They treat the wisdprn of experience up merely 
chimerical and useless when either connected 
with the. Crown or with Parliament,. Insurrec* 
tions give Sir Francis new life aijd spirts ; aod 
the imprisonment of a suspected traitor will in-; 
atautly call forth {ill his sympathies. He uses the 
Opposition and the Opposition use him in turns 
as engines of popularity ; and their turbinating 
movements prove, that they. are fully acquainted 
with the trade *iud intercourse of insurrections 
and rio*s. By mounting on the heads of the 
Mob, Sir Francis hopes to degrade Votb the 
Crown ^od Parliayiqat ; hot frooji the very few 
Wfhq jcome forward to support him in the Ut- 
ter, there seepi tp be insurmountable ba^r^rs 
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to his principles. Although the Opposition de* 
riv^ great part of their popularity from counte- 
nancing and encouraging their auxiliaries of the' 
Mountain, yet they' sometimes affect to'be ex- 
ceedingly indignant with Sir Francis./ By pre*' 
tending to propagate the Opposition Principles, 
the Burdettites weaken the respectability of Op-' 
position ; and, as they engraft upon the same 
stock, they consequently mingle in their pbli*' 
tieal sap,; and become part of the same tiunfc' 
or body. If Opposition, however, saw any 
chance of coming into power, they won Id be 
exceedingly anxious to disclaim any connection 
wjth the Leaders of the Mob, and, as a pledge 
of their loyalty, would openly renounce and 
tbrow them off. This versatility is evident in 
the conduct of IMhr. Whitbread, who is generally 
liberal in sentiment to all his Friends, fiat let 
the Opposition do or say what they please, they 
manifestly lean upon the Mountain, and upon 
the Mountain hangs their chief popularity. This 
fact will give almost any Administration a supe* 
riority over the present Opposition, who out of 
Parliament are very far from being popular. The 
Burdettites are strongly infected with the French 
Distemper. It mixes so with their blood, and 
forms such an essential part of their vital prin- 
ciple, that very- few of them ever recover. This 
truth must always render the air of the Moun* 
tdin very insalubrious, and the Mountaineers 
t^emselvte polluted and infectious. They are 
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the most active and incorrigible agitators tvho 
for some time have embodied themselves in this 
country ; and thus their numbers, although cer- 
tainly considerable, appear much more formi- 
dable than they actually are^ because the noise and 
bustling, and bawling and.uproar, of a very few 
violent and impudent Mountaineers, in any town, 
orcountry, will, for a time, make a stronger impres- 
sion on the minds of the thoughtless or ignorant, 
than either cool reasoning or steady and true pa- 
triotism. These agitators are likewise so incessant- 
ly alive to their trade of misphief-making, that they 
have their Mountain Dogs, that prowl about at 
unseasonable hours, surround the sheep-folds, 
or the harmless and unsuspecting part of the 
community, and, with their Terriers of Dispute, . 
frequently ferret put- and worry, and tear to 
pieces, wholesome doctrines and constitution* 
al principles. But the greatest danger likely 
to arise from cherishing the principles of the 
Mountaineers, is that of disjointing and un- 
hinging society, as all those, who are flattered 
with the idea of becoming Ministers and Legis- 
lators can never afterwards settle soberly in life, 
can never consent to relapse into the industrious 
mass of the people. The supply of recruits for 
these restless agitators is never exhausted, as 
there is constantly the natural succession of ge- 
nerations, constantly young men growing up in 
all parts of the country, whose warm hearts and 
hot heads are easily impregnated with demo-* 
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cratic passions. It is thus the Mountaineers are 
never resourceless ; it is thus their seditious or 
insurrectional corps are kept up by flattering the 
ambition of the raw and inexperienced youths 
of the nation ; it is thus they are successful, by 
uniting with the Opposition Delegates in spread* 
ing through their respective districts the infec- 
tion of discontent* and rendering all who are 
bit by the Mountain Dogs infuriated against the 
Government, and distracted by imaginary evils. 
The Mountaineers have declared eternal war 
against Kings, Judges* and Ministers ; and are 
ready and willing, when opportunity offers, to 
apply the baiter, the dagger, or the axe, to any or 
to all of them. Justice, however, having within 
.these few years thinned their ranks, the most 
desperate of the gang have become squeamishly 
prudent ; and there is a chance that many of 
them, acting, upon principles of greater circum- 
spection, may live a session or two longer. 
Sir Francis has never hesitated to avow his con- 
nection with the most furious democrats : thus 
clearly demonstrating, by his partiality to the 
Book of Numbers, his dislike to that of Kings, 
The 0*Corinor$ and Despards* ,^nd all the other 
convicted traitors, were chief leaders of the 
Mountaineers, and intimately connected with 
Sir Francis Burdett, as the repprts of the legal 
proceedings certify. These unnatural children 
of the British Empire rejoice at the misfortunes 
of their, country, and,. loudly regret any in- 
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Stances 6f our success. O! What a Chapter of 
Lamentations— O \ what weeping and wailing 
— O ! what bitter tears of sorrow descend, with 
howling and hideous roar, from the Black Moun- 
tain, on the receipt of the accounts of the late 
Glorious Victory of Lorli Wellington !/ 

O Enoland {—-model to thy inward greatness, 
* Like little body with a mighty hearts— 
What might'st thou do, that honour would thee do* 
Were all thy children kind and natural ! 
But see thy fault ! FrAnIe hath in thee found out 
A nest of hollow bosoms, which he fills 
With treacherous crowns ! 

In the View of Parties, another set of mto, the 
Prince's Friends, naturally call for some obser- 
vation. They are not formed into a regular 
Party, and maybe termed a kind of Armed Neu- 
trality, ready to make particular movements, or 
to enter into a state of activity, when they con- 
ceive the Prince's Interest at stake. This dis- 
position arises from a spontaneous impulse ; from 
a belief of that duty which ought always to be 
implanted in loyal bosoms, especially those ho- 
noured with the attentions of such a Friend; 
l and not from the most remote hints, (rt most in- 
direct interference, ton the part 6f His Royal 
Highness, who 'in all his measures for the sup- 
port of Parliament, depends upon his own patri- 
otic conduct, and upon the faithful discharge 
of that great and important trust reposed in him 
by an affectionate people. At the head of this 
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Party may be considered Lord IV^oira, as. th^ 
only man who for a series of years has been sup- 
posed, to have been honoured with the chjief con- 
fidence of the Prince. The warmth of his Lord* 
ship's attachment to his Royal Friend and Mas* 
ler could, not be more zealously exemplified 
than by his late determined resistance to the 
proposition for the, removal of the Great Officers of 
the Prince Regent's Household, when the Op* 
position Leaders were haggling to get into 
power, This was a spontaneous act of his Lord* 
£hip, as in his opeu avowal he said he was autho- 
rised to declare, that His Royal Highness, iroi^i 
ia sense of duty, had renounced his protec- 
tion of any Friend or Servant, whose removal 
jodight be deemed requisite for the interest of the 
Public. Lord Moira saw the question in a proper 
view ; and having the full conviction of his own 
mind, that such a change was not necessary either 
lor the service of the Public or that of the State, 
gave the memorable question a decided nega- 
tive/ No greater proof of attachment and affec- 
tion to his Royal Master could be given than 
what was then advanced by his Lordship, hav* 
jng, by his candid and manly declaration, put 
the friendship of the Noble Lords who suggested 
the proposition to the hazard. Lords Grey and 
Grenville, however, with whom Lord Moira had 
acted for some years, formed the qiost liberal con- 
struction of his Lordship's conduct on this occa- 
sion, although some of tfce Party Writers, in 
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their favourite Journal, eagerly issued many of 
their sarcastic jokes or sneering allusions at the 
expence of his Lordship. But, without any per* 
sonal prejudice against his* Lordship, the Party 
embraced this mode of wounding circuitbufcly 
the feelings of the Prince, of giving His Royal 
Highness a side-blow; 

Thinking that thfey had in some degree ac« 
complished their malignant wishes; the very 
saine Writers attacked Mr. Sheridan, a name 
dear to Genius, arid a well-known favourite of 
the Prince Regent. They thus fondly hoped 
to render their game of confusion much more 
interesting as a Play : by introducing Mr. 
Sheridan among the Dramatis Persons. This 
yrAs the Party Price which he was doomed to 
pay for his joke of the u Three Sticks.*' It is 
lamentable to observe with what personal an- 
tipathy, with what incessant acrimony, some 
of the Opposition Writers attacked Mr, Sheridan 
last session of Parliament, especially about the 
time of the Negotiations for a New Ministry. 
They reproached him for faults which are known 
not to be peculiar to' his temper or disposition ; 
and endeavoured to depreciate his talents by 
holding him up to the Public as a mere jester, 
a jack pudding, or a merry andrew. It is an un- 
becoming feature of some would-be Critics in 
Morals and Debates, to adopt a late fashion of 
Reviling and detracting from the extraordinary 
njerits and wonderful powers of Mr. Sheridan, 
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It may with great safety be pronounced, that he 
has often given proofs of eloquence, and in all 
its most delightful and persuasive varieties, very 
far superior to the pretensions of any Member 
now in the House of Commons, or indeed in 
either House of Parliament — such a luminous 
proof on the Begum Charge against Mr. Hast- 
ings, when Mr. Sheridan for five hours and 
forty minutes fixed and rivetted the attention of 
a very full House in such astonishment and ad- 
miration as to induce Mr. Pitt, after bestowing 
the highest eulogiums on the orator, to move an 
immediate adjournment, in order that the Ho. 
nourable Members, during the interval, might 
recover themselves from the overwhelming in- 
fluence of such a speech, and* be enabled to 
resume their cool judgment and sober tenses, 
before they gave their decision on the subject* 
The whole annals of Parliament present no 
other instance in which the commanding effect 
of a single speech was urged as a cause for an 
immediate adjournment. A respect for genius 
ought to have prevailed on them, wheij dipping 
their pens in gall, to have spared this cele* 
brated character. ' Let them recollect that 
Mr. Sheridan, even when the Party, in their 
Augustan Age of Debate, had their Giants of 
Intellect, their Goliahs in Political Contest, when 
Mr. Fox, and Mr. Burke, and some able asso- 
ciates, like an irresistible torrent, frequently bore 
fjotri) every thing before them. — let these Harpies 
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recoiled, that even then Mr. Sheridan was ac* 
knowledged as a very able and a very powerful 
partizan, with whom the House was always 
pleased when he delivered bis sentiments. Let 
them recollect, that Mr. Sheridan has never 
gained by the Party, but that the Party, hy thg 
exercise of hi* talents, have greatly gained by 
him ; and that those very talents have served to 
strengthen and to adorn the Party . Suppose Mr, 
Sheridan, instead of being faithfully attached 
to, the Party, had found it convenient, from a 
variety of disagreeable causes, attributable to 
their treatment of him, to have abandoned that 
Party, would not his appearance on the other 
side have produced a change greatly to the pre* 
judice of those with whom he had usually co- 
alesced ?— Suppose Mr. Sheridan were even at his 
advanced period of life, from a sense of duty to the 
Princ b Regent, to take an active part next session 
in favour of His Royal Highness'* Government, 
and to be regular in his attendance and conduct, 
is there any one of the Party* qqw in the House 
ftf Commons, however high in reputation, who 
pould have a chance of superiority by a fair com* 
petition ?' They might annoy and harass him, 
they might exhaust bis physical resources, by 
late and extended debates, as in the case of Mr T 
Fox, who at last fell a victim to his persevering 
attendance on similar occasions, at least it hast* 
ened his dissolution ; but, in a fair and regular 
contest, their struggles against Mr. Sheridan for 
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II commanding ascendancy of talents, would be 
hopeless. Mr. Sheridan's political powers, particu- 
larly his powers in debate, have never been proper* 
ly appreciated, The Party , from what cause is best 
known to themselves, have been always uncom- 
monly anxious to keep him in the back ground* 
But Mr. Sheridan is a supposed favourite .with 
the Prince Regent ; that alone is a sufficient 
cause for calumniating him, for undervaluing that 
towering genius which certain individuals may 
envy but do not possess; that alone, and not' the 
bug-bear charge of Secret Influence, operates more 
effectually to produce their snakes and stings, 
their cold blooded and assassinating attacks, 
than any blemishes with which they chuse to 
brand him. All his past services, therefore, all 
his sacrifices to the Party, appear to them as 
mere moonshine, and go for nothing. 

They afterwards, to heighten their amusement, 
gave loose lo their raillery against Lord Yarmouth, 
because, forsooth, his Lordship was not only 
honoured with the Prince Regent's friendship 
- but was partial to the company of Mr. Sheridan^ 
The first is a charge of which any man would 
be proud ; and the second is one which very 
few would chuse to disclaim. But Lord Yar^ 
mouth, with the good sense and placidity of his 
worthy Father, coolly withstands their gibe* 
and jeers, and thus defeats their merry ma- 
lignity, although the Opposition Press conti- 
nues to be fraught with indecent squibs and 
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sarcastic remarks, both in prose and in ?et$e f 
against his Lordship, 

. The Princ e Regent's Fri ends are constantly, 
as might be expected, augmenting in numbers; 
and whether it may ever be deemed expedient to 
form themselyes into a regular and an avowed 
Party, is a fact which it would be needless now to 
ascertain ; but in whatever shape or character they 
may chuse to act, they will always make a very 
important feature in political affairs, whether in 
or out of Parliament. As a Gentleman and a 
Soldier, they cannot select a more zealous or a 
more loyal Leader than Lord Moira ; and as a 
correct, able, and animated speaker in Parlia- 
ment, whether for elegance of diction or preci- 
sion of argument, his Lordship will always 
stand in the highest estimation, and will always 
be reckoned an ornament to the illustrious 
House to which he belongs. But truth, in the 
preceding part of this Pamphlet* has indulged 
herself with a slight Sketch of Lord Moira's 
character ; and propriety forbids the resuming 
of a ground where there is any chance of wound- 
ing the feelings of delicacy. 

Among the candidates for a New Adminjstra* 
tion, a kind of medial party presentsitself. The 
Marquis of Wellesley is the avowed leader of 
it ; and, with the exception of Mr. Canning 

r 

and a few private friends, those who happen to 
give a form or body to it are ' scarcely known. 
It ought naturally to lean to the gresent 
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Administration. His Lordship's failure in the 
. late Negotiation has already been noticed ; it 
would therefore be painful to haye any recur- 
rence to tjjie subject. As a colleague or co-adjutor 
in power, his Lordship's abilities must always 
be yery acceptable to any Administration ; tut 
We have yet to learn the possession pf those 
transcendant talents which give the Noble Mar- 
qijis & $$#WQ; pl?ij$ to ^e Office of first IVJi- 
nister pf this Country. This observation is of- 
fered without the smallest wish to detract from 
the i^al worth or sterling iperit of Lprd Wel- 
\esley. flfis faculties are highly respectable ; and, 
^rith ^ome of thps$ foibles \o yvhich bunion na- 
ture is heir Jo, he b#s i^aqy apaigbje qy3iiti.es. 
It is t|*erpf ore hqped tliaj his Lordship will soon 
caasSjOt Jo unit^ himself with the PnipcjB Re- 
gent's Ad*ufist?ia.tipn — with that Adjniflis- 
tratipn whose liberal supplies, under the judir 
pious aq4 magn^aWQUS guidance of His Royal 
IJighjDies^j hpe q# a little, it myst be allowed^ 
fpptributed to the e$t£\djsjifl}eut of his Erpther'^ 
i pernor tpl fajqe. The acceptance of pflice in 
g^cji $n Administration, honoured by the Prince 
Regent's yarfnest support and approbation, is 
the p^tur^l §it\iation of Lord Wellesley as a dis- 
ciple of ^Vlr. Pjtt* ft^r. Canning, his Lordship's 
sqppqsed chief confident and private adviser, 
3?iU no cjoubt acknowledge the truth pf this 
allqgftion* Report states, that Mr. Canning is 
by no mean* unfriendly to the present Ministry; 

- 1 ' f/ ": x 
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And that there is almost a certainty of his jane- 
tion with his late Colleagues, As Mr. Canning, 
from his splendid abilities and personal in- 
fluence, is a very important Member in the 
House of Commons, such an accession of J>ower 
to the present Ministers would very greatly 
invigorate their operations. If Mr. Canning 
cannot, like some of his Noble Friends, boast of 
the Aristocracy of Family, he has what many of 
those Noble Lords want, the Aristocracy of Ta- 
lents* The junction of two such valuable Mem- 
bers as Lord Wellesley and Mr. Canning, would 
render the present Administration as powerful 
as any which this country has experienced for 
a series of years. Lord Wellesley, by collateral 
honours, must always be a person of high consider- 
ation ; but, because his Lordship's Brother is the 
First General of the Age, it does not necessarily 
follow, that Lord Wellesley is the first Statesman. 
By extraordinary courage and capacity, by noble 
daring and successful enterprise, by knowing 
when to strike or when to suspend the blow, the 
Hero of Salamanca has rendered his name one 
of the most illustrious in England, perhaps in 
the World. As the Founder of a New Family, the 
Marquis of Wellington has drawn a Circle of 
Glory around him, from whose bright centre all 
his Relatives naturally share in his proud lustre. 
Thdt Sun, which began his blooming progress in 
the East, now blazes his meridian splendor on 
the European World ; and, from the victory he 
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has gained over the engines of dark tyranny, 
points out to the Enslaved States of the Conti- 
nent, by the Light of Liberty, the direct and 
true way to National Independence. 

The present ministers are the shattered re- 
mains of the Pitt Administration, to whom 
the last fraction of a Party, now noticed, more 
naturally belongs, because it has' hitherto acted 
and been embodied with it. Although Mr. Pitt 
was the warm friend and zealous supporter of the 
Crown, ye.the always preserved a sufficiency of* 
what may be called the old and true English 
leaven to uphold the principles of rational Li- 
berty. He was professedly a Tory, but far 
from being the creature of the Court ; for the. 
Court, overawed by his superior virtues and 
transcendant talents, and in the full belief thjjft 
he x was acting the part of an honest man spid 
3.n enlightened Minister, yielded implicitly to 
the impressions of his mind and to the dictates 
of his conscience. The , times presented such 
extraordinary events as required extraordinary 
measures to counterbalance them ; but, in the disr 
charge of hisi public duty, Mr. Pitt always main- 
tained the Constitutional Liberty of the Sub* 
ject, while, at the same time, he sijpported the 
jjist Prerogative of the Crowjil The present 
ministers are animated by the same spirit ; 
and, from the healthy and invigorating prin- 
ciples of so great a Statesman, an enemy to the 
false doctrines of the New Philosophy, and a 
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Minister who atdetitly opposed tttfe New SyStefii 

> 

of French Intioculation, England has no etil to 
dread, but every good to expect. 

• Lord Liverpool's political att&inmefits, 
whether in Parliament or in the Cabinet, fully 
enable him to discharge, with horio&r to himself 
and advantage to the Go vernitieht, the import- 
ant duties of the First Minister of this Country. 
His Lordship, besides the powerful Sanction of 
Mr. Pitt, as already noticed, was ,not only 
educated in tfie political school of that Great 
Master, but, fully availed himself of the eir 
tensive knowledge and long experience of his 
late tvorthy Father (E&rl 'of Liverpool)-, one 

of the best-informed politicifetiifc of the age. 

» * » 

The present Minister, therefore, itiay be said 

to come forward as a well-instructed States- 
man. With great ac tit en ess of reasoning, sfn 
easy flow of eloquence, and an impressive aftd a 
dignified delivery, his Lordship must always 
possess considerable influence sis a debater in 
Parliament. Perfectly conversant in the policy 
and interests of nations, accommodating but 
correct in his conduct, actuated by souiid pa- 
triotism and honourable dmbitibn, from' his 
Lordship irtay be expected every effort to fulfil 
ihe hopes and to gratify the wishes 6£ the Prince 
arid the People/ 

Lord Eldon, long before hi$ (elevation to the 
great and dignified office of Jjbrd Chaiiceltbr^ wasi 
acknowledged, by men of judgment and discern- 
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merit, to hive bfeen a profound latoyer and an 
elognent speaker. With much conscientious inn 
tfcgrity in all his decisions, his Lordship has pte- 
tfitted very htfnourably in the Court of Equity. 
He has occupied a large space in the eye of the 
Ptrblic for the last twenty years ; and, notwith- 
standing his laborious professional vocations in this 
different offices of solicitor and attorney general, 
he was always found at his post in Parliament, 
distinguished as- acute and persuasive ih debate. 
As a tnah of uprightness and humanity, the 
Conscience of the Sovereign cannot be ki aiiiore 
pttrfe £ustt>dy. , 

The fcfficfe of Ch&millor of the E&ckequer, ifa. 
fciitte& 6f such enlarged Receipt and Expendi- 
ture, in times when the ingenuity of financial 
eXpedietitis is requisite to meet the extraordi- 
nary exigencies of the State, in such times the 
person who occupies i, station of this magnitude 
ought to know the means and be adequate to 
the demands of Government. Mr. Vansittar* 
has hot only demonstrated, hy his various an$ 
abte Writings', thkt he is fully competent to 
meet and to develd'pe Hew expedients, btit that 
he is pferfeotly adequate to the tnanagem'ent of 
tfftcfti 3i va$t concern. 

Lortl C^sTLEREAGlf , as Secretary ;for the <Fo» 
tdign Depufttneiit, has eVery claim, froth long 
dffieiall CXpfefiehcf^, in "various situations; and 
his Lordship's abilities in Parliament are too 
trell known to require any panegyric. It is true 
he suffered some odium during the Rebellion in 
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Ireland ; but any Minister in the same unplea- 
sant situation, at such a time, could not escape 
obloquy ; and unprejudiced persons, however, 
have been convinced, that no particular blame 
ought to be attached individually to his Lord- 
ship, who appears to be a man actuated by sen- 
timents of philanthrophy. 

Lord Sidmouth, as Secretary for the Home De-. 
partment, has always acquitted himself so honour- 
ably in all his public engagements, and is so very 
well known and approved) that any comment 
would be superfluous. From an erroneous be- 
lief, that his Lordship is actuated by a spirit of 
bigotry and intolerance, he is certainly very un- 
popular, if not odious, among the Roman Catho- 
lics ; but Lord Sidmouth, it is presumed, in his 
apprehensions of danger to the Church of Eng- 
land, from an unconditional surrender of politi- 
cal rights to the Roman Catholics, is desirous 
only of the proper securities from the latter to 
Government previously to the grant of those 
rights. Lord Wellesley, Mr. Grattan, Mr. Can- 
ning, and other zealous friends to the question, 
cannot, as Members of the Church of England, 
or as Conformists to the Law, entertain any other 
proposition. If the Roman Catholics, as has 
already been said, will surrender the Veto to the 
Sovereign, and the Necessary, Securities to the 
Protestant Government, God forbid they should 
continue one moment longer to suffer the exclu- 
sion of those political rights, which they so 
earnestly solicit. x 
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Lord Bathurst, for the War Department^ 
lias certainly a very serious* and a very import-* 
ant charge ; but should his Lordship's respect- 
able judgment appear to himself at any time 
doubtful, he can easily recur to the advice of his 
able predecessor (Lord Liverpool). 

Lord Melville, as First Lord of the Adtnu 
ralty, possesses all the sagacity and aptitude for 
business of his late Father, who, notwithstand- 
ing the bitter malignity of his Political Oppo- 
nents, was perhaps the most profound States- 
man of his time. Whatever may now be the 
Party opinion of his late Lordship's conduct, it 
cannot be denied, that the Navy, by his very 
able arrangements, is much more indebted to 
him than to any First Lord of the Admiralty this 
country ever saw. His Son, the present Lord 
Mblville, is an able Member of Administra- 
tion, and his opinions are universally respected. ' 

Lord MiTlgr ave, in the Ordnance Department, 
has all the capabilities requisite for office; is 
an old favourite of Mr. Pitt ; and warmly at- 
tached to the Crown. His Lordship is distin- 
guished for that literary taste inherent in th? 
Family of Mulgrave ; and, upon particular oc- 
casions, is a prominent speaker in the House of 
Lords. 

The Distinguished Characters entrusted with 

the direction of various other Departments con- 

nected with Administration are also men of 

approved abilities, and unexceptionably adapted, 

1 for their respective offices. 
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The Nev? Ap#injs-?r^tion, thus formed, are 
toot only $n£icieijtiy capable qf conducting 
the affair* of this vast empire, tyit of conduct- 
ing .thm with eQ$rgy ?nd effect. 4* the Chief 
Leaders pes$e&s great talents, political know- 
ledge, and official experience, it is ev}de*\t that 
the most essential qualities of Minister? ^re ^ot 
wanting; and, to these commendable endow- 
ments may be superadd^* w ,grep.t a portion of 
integrity 'and honour as the praucje^t Lofd . of 
the Whig Party can boast. Tlf£ Opposition 
may perhaps be able to produce a greater im- 
merical strength of speakers in Pfirliamefyt ; but, 
in the multitude of talkers, or babbjeis, th# i:e r 
iailers of party animosities, frequept deviations 
from common sense ftnd decent prqpr^ety iflust 
be evident, and itypre the Cfuise th^y arp 
meant to * support. A wise Administration yilj 
always depend for success and popularity upop 
its solid and judicious pleasures in the Cabiqet, 
fend upon its prescience of arrangement in car- 
rying them into execution ; and the Political 
Critic* it is well known, must yield to operf}tiQip 
of success. The present Ministers have com- 
menced their official .career with q\\e of the mo^t 
brilliant victories recorded in histpry ; sjqd its 
beneficial consequences, it is hoped, will be fe|t 
throughout the Continent of Europe, and serve 
to revive the repressed energies flf r^tion^l jfree* 
dom. 

The Prince Regent's manly, independent, 
and dignified conduct, during the whplg of Jjje 
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Negotiations for a New Ministry, was the theme 
of universal praise ; and the affected delicacy of 
Opposition, before they would condescend to 
come into power, not only rendered them ridi- 
culous, but gave general disgust. Both the Ne- 
gotiation with Lord Wellesley and that with 
Lord Moira, particularly the. latter, evidently 
proved one of two things — either that the Op- 
position were resolved to establish an Oligarchi- 
cal Confederacy, to render the functions of the 
Monarchy less respected and useful— or that 
there existed. some unaccountable heart-burn- 
ing, some resentment stimulating to hostility, 
which the humiliation of the Prince Regent 
alone could appease. The Leaders strove not 
with each other in giving testimonies of attach- 
tnent and affection to the king, to His Royal 
Highness, or to the Royal Family ; but took high 
ground for a very low object, that of political 
etiquette, that of depriving the Prince Regent 
of any power whatever in the appointment of 
His Royal Highnesses Household. The Prince 
Regent, however, with a prudence and a magna- 
nimity truly laudable, was very desirous of sink- 
ing into oblivion his own private wrongs for the 
' sake of the public good. The interest and the 
inclinations of the Prince Regent concurring 
entirely with 7 the sentiments of the Commons 
and those of the People, His Royal Highness 
was always ready to make any sacrifice consistent 
>vith his honour, for the convenience of forming 

Y 
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aft Administration adequate to all the purpose* 
of GoTernment. But when he found that thct 
terms and temperament of the; Opposition Lead-* 
ers run obstinately towards the establishment of 
an Oligarchy^ an Oligarchy derogatory to his 
high station and dangerous to the liberties of the 
People, the Prince Regent'9 proud spirit, dis* 
daining such precarious friendship, resolved on 
the choicd of an Administration which he knew 
would reflect honour on his appoiritmeat, and 
faithfully discharge the duties of Government. 

i 

The nation at large, indignant at the perverse 
conduct of the Opposition, received accounts of 
His Royal Highnesses determination with expres- 
sions of general and unfeigned joy ; and in this 
memorable instance there was another demon- 
siration, that the People had long entertained a 
strong aversion to the politics of Opposition. 
pat the latter fondly flattered themselves, that 
His Royal Highness* rather than forego their' 
incomparable services, would recommend some 
timely compromise, and thus admit them into 
power* In these views, however, they were? 
miserably disappointed ; for the Prince Recent* 
Without departing from his dignity, which he 
knows well how to maintain, gave demonstra- 
tions only of his magnanimity and moderation, 
by suffering their conduct to pass quietly intotbe 
silence of oblivion. 

Here, again, the Prince Regents Government 
was threatened with the hostility of numerous 
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and powerful majorities in both Houses, parties 
larly in the House of Commons. But in this also 
the Party were fatally deceived, for the very 
first division was strongly in favour of Ministers. 
It njay not be aiqiss to remark, that if the Op- 
position plume themselves upon numerous ma- 
jorities in Parliament, they plume themselves 
upon what they must reckon as so many "sticks," 
so many instruments, to accomplish their , inva- 
sion of the Treasury, and their conquest of 
Government, Such undue means as these to 
harass and to perplex Government, or to de- 
grade Parliament or insult the Prince Regent,. 
cannot be considered as fair and constitutional 

* 

means, but as the means of delusion,, of im- 
position, used for the purpose of deceiving 
the people when in power, by changing 
the leading features of the policy of. Govern- 
ment, and by preventing the attainment of the 
chief object of our ambition, the overthrow 
of French .Tyranny in the Peninsula, By their 
rejection, therefore, from power, the Princjs 
Regent gave compleat satisfaction to the People. 
Had they been entrusted with the functions of 
Government, one of their first acts would perr 
haps have been to have ordered Lord (now Marr 
quis) Wellington home, in order to fulfil the 
truth of their own prophecy, that ere long Eng- 
land should not have a man in {be Peninsula. 
This Country might then have lost the transcen- 
dent glories pf Salamanca; and posterity Would 
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have considered the vast expenditure of men and 
money in the Peninsula as an act of criminal 
profusion rather than that of patriotic virtue. 
But, to their shame. and confusion, the same 
warlike measures have been adopted with in- 
creased energies ; the Duke of York's favourite 
General, whom he selected andP appointed for 
the arduous task in the Peninsula, the immortal 
Wellington, has been triumphant ; and the 
Prince Regent's promise to the Spanish and 
Portuguese Nations, by which promise His. Royal 
Highness pledged the faith of the British Nation 
and Government, has been fulfilled. 

Had the Opposition, however, obtained an ascen- 
dancy in our Councils, these great national ob- 
jects would have been sacrificed for the sake qf 
counteracting their political opponents; and the 
Opposition would have also recurred to their fa- 
vourite plans of an Oligarchical Controul over 
the Prince Regent, and of a Military Council 
Over the Duke of York. These are preliminary 
measures when they get into power; but, thank 
God ! the days of feudality are gone by, and 
the independence and liberties of mankind are 
placed upon a surer and' more rational foundation. 
Neither the Prince nor the People fear the frowns 
1*f great or potent Lords, who with their nume- 
rous followers, as in antient times, often overturn- 
ed the throne, changed the dynasty, and enslaved 
the nation. Thfc Old Whigs were enemies to the 
feudal system ; the Modem Whigs are eager to 
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resume the most dangerous part of it, that Oli- 
garchy, that monopoly of power, that tyranny 
over the Prince and the People which endanger* 
the independence of both. Else wjby stun our 
ears with their numerous followers in Parlia- 
ment, ready to obey their summons against the 
Prince or his Ministers? The Public is there- 
fore indebted to the discrimination and discern* 
ment of the Prince Regent for preserving both 
himself and the People from -the iron yoke of the 
Modern* Whigs, and from the alarming contagion 
-of their principles. His Royal Highness has had 
the wisdom to avoid throwing himself, into the 
hands o£ an ambitious and an exasperated party. 
Instead of allowing the kingly power to perish 
in his. bauds, and in its stead to. place a New 
Systeip of Oligarchy, as the Opposition, fondly 
anticipated, the Frinctb Regent, feeling his duty 
to the People, and the proud pre-eminence of his 
Illustrious Family , (which Family was originally s*>- 
lieited to aocept the reins N of Government in order , 
to proieot the Rights and Liberties of that very 
People) /determined on a manly resistance to an 
unwarrantable combination of Potent Lords to 
controul, if not to subvert, the Royal Power ; 
to- make Parliament the Register Office of their - 
Decrees; and to. abridge, if not to overturn, 
our dearest privileges. For such a line of 
cbnduct the Prince Regent well deserves, 
what he has already obtained, the encom funis 
of the country at large. It was a task at ther 
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time full of peril to himself and to his Friends ; 
but His Royal Highness has happily surmounted 
prery difficulty, and, by scorning the safety of 
humiliation, acquited himself with a spirit and 
propriety which would have reflected honour on 
the wisest of his ancestors* 

r 

It must excite the pity, if not the contempt, 
of all unprejudiced persons to see to what dirty 
means and paltry expedients the malignity of 
Opposition has been often reduced, ever since the 
Prince Regent assumed the Sovereign Power 
and Authority. Among other insinuations for the 
removal of the Great Officers of the Household 
was that of Secret Influence ^ an insinuation 
which has been often refuted ;uid revived for 
the last fifty years. At one tijne, the King's 
Mother was suppose4 to have possessed that 
ascendancy ip the councils; q£ another, the 
Earl Bute ; then followed successively Mr. 
Char I? s Jenkinsap (afterwards Ear! «f Liverpool) 
3nd Lord Terpple ' (now Marquis of Bucking- 
ham). But all the Ministers of those different 
periods, particularly Lord North, uniformly de- 
Died the existence of what was termed Secret 
Influence in jany shape whatever; and there 
is not a doubt but that the same insinuations i n 
the present times are equally groundless, and 
calculated merely tp inflame the public mind 
against His Royal Highness and his Government. 
But, as if Party Rage and Disappointment were 
at last driven to the rack of invention, or to the 
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V^rge of despair, a wretched and base attempt hast, 
lately been made to asperse the Prince Regent's 
patriotism, by asserting that he had recently im- 
ported Household Furniture from Paris to tliQ 
amount of 30,000/. sterling, thus endearouring 
to raise the indignation of British Tradesmen 
against His Royal Highness, by supposing that 
he gave a preference to French Manufacture. 
This has also been contradicted from authority; 
and to what other miserable shifts Party Ran-* 
cour may be driven, time alone can' determine. 
It ought not, however, to be forgotten, that 
many Connoisseurs in the Ornamental Way 
would prefer even the Plaster of Paris to thcr Op-* 
position Bronze?. 

An honesty of h^art, a condescension of con- 
duct, an open and an unreserved demeanour, 
served but to increase presumption, and to render 
the demands of the Oligarchists more intoler- 
able. The Prince Regent's penetrating eye! 
soon discovered, that there was no truth, no 
sincerity, iq their professions to aid the for-* 
mation of such a New Administration as would 
gratify the wishes expressed in the Address 
of the House of Commons, by strong, efficient, 
and popular measures. His Royal Highness 
saw, that, with bold spirits and dark designs, 
they would insidiously surround the throne, and 
shut up all communication between it and the 
People. s The Prince saw, by their arrogant 
pretensions, that they were about to lose them- 
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selves in the regions of politics, under impreg* 
sions which for the time flattered their extrava- 
gant imagination. He saw that while they pro- 
fessed an anxiety for the service of the Crown, 
they were only playing the game of self-interest ; 
and that in their affectations of loyalty, they fre- 
quently betrayed an- evident conflict between 
pride and duty. Thus what began in ridiculous 
etiquette ended in contemptible itnbecillity ; and 
their whole conduct, in this instance, detracted 
from their reputation, by adding one unit more 
to their catalogue of party absurdities. Notwith- 
standing the Scoffs and scorns of the Prince 
Regent's Government, by pretending that it 
is weak and inefficient in every branch-— no 
doubt by an -officious contrast to elevate and to 
enhance the wonderful Talents of the Party — 
all unprejudiced persons will readily admit, 

that, EVER SINCE THE COMMENCEMENT OP THE 

Prince Regent's power, our public efforts 
have been great and brilliantly success-, 
ful ; that we have experienced neither dis«* 
aster nor di9grace ; and that fortune seem* 
to favour His Royal Highness's Govern* 

MENT. 

The particular views of the Opposition Party 
are best known to thepnselves, although they* 
have not been very delicate in promulgating some 
of their objects ; but it must afford every friend 
of this, country the greatest consolation to find, 
that the Prince Regent's objects— are all 
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English objects— and that he is ardently 
solicitous for our national honour, pro* 
spbrity, and glory. It is well known that 
our true prosperity can neither be attain* 
ed nor secured till Prance lowers her tope, 
and listens to terms of moderation. That happy 
and desirable event is only to be produced by 
a vigorous prosecution of the war. During the 
last short peace, it was evident, that this coun- 
try, from the propagation of dangerous princi- 
ples, was less safe in peace than in war. There 
was consequently no alternative ; and it is to 
be hoped that France, having seen and felt the 
weight of our arm, and the effects of our vie* 
tones, will consent to lower her crest and to mo- 
derate her ambition. For the attainment of this 
laudable object, which, with due deference to the 
Opposition, is an English object, the Princb 
Regent is making every exertion, and using 
every means, which Parliament and the Country 
afford. 

As soon as his Royal Highness assumed the 
reins of government, he instantly became poli- 
tically a new man, adopted a new policy, 
and corroborated his professions by his actions. 
He then openly declared, that he had no parti- 
alities, no predilections, but such as wefre for the 
good of the empire. It was no question with 
his Royal Highness when any man appeared for 
a public situation—" Is he ^Pittite?" " Is he a 
Foxite, or connected with the Great Whigs P* 

Z 
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N6. It was— u Is he an honest man, and fit 
for the situation ? " or " will he faithfully dis- 
charge his duties to the Public ? " These were 
the partialities, the predilections, with which 
the Prince Regent was governed; and if he has 
become a new man, by changing his political 
sentiments, by rejecting the advice and example 
of the Modern Whigs, as inimical to the inte- 
rests of the country, it is certainly to His Royal 
Highnesses honour that he has had fortitude suffi- 
cient to protect himself from the contagion of 
their principles, to recal himself from the devi- 
ous and erroneous path into which he was about 
to be betrayed. The Regent of England, as his 
Royal .Highness has avowed, ought to have no 
party prejudices, oyght, indeed, to know no. 
one party .more than another— provided each 
has an equality of talents and of virtues; — but 
when, in the exigency of public affairs, he finds 
it a necessary obligation to make a distinction, 
between the gpod and the bad, every impartial, 
man will see which side should have the prepon- 
derance. If his Father's Ministers, on the ces* 
s^tioi} of the Parliamentary Restrictions, enter* 
tained any apprehensions of his Royal High* 
ness's wrath or disapprobation, because they 
restrained and controuled the ambition of his 
" Early Friends," the very same Ministers 
found themselves agreeably disappointed, for His 
Royal Highness received them with uncommon 
courtesy and favour. To the astonishment pf 
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those very Ministers of his Father, those very 
men who had been checking the extravagant 
views of his " Early Friends/' it was soon dis- 
covered, that they had, by those very paeans, been 
paying him the highest court. Instead of cen- 
sure and disapprobation, His Royal Highness 
exhorted them to persevere in the same faithful 
discharge of their duty, in the same wise and 
salutary measures, for the honour and glory of 
the empire. The Prince Regent has thus hap- 
pily exemplified the difference between being 
the Prince of a Party and the Prince of the 
People ; and from this instance at least it may 
be augured, that His Royal Highness will emu* 
late the conduct of a Patriot King, 



THE END, 
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